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ICC. Approves 
R.R. Rate Jump 
At 2% Level 


Washington—Railroad freight 
rates have gone up again. The 
increases, averaging about 2% 
on a wide range of commodities, 
took effect over the weekend fol- 
lowing I.C.C. approval. New 
tariffs are expected to net the 
roads about $182 million a year. 

As authorized by the Commis- 
sion, the rate boosts were some- 
what less than the nation’s rail- 
roads had sought. Their original 
petition proposed selected com- 
modity boosts and operating rules 
changes calculated to produce 
more than $200 million, an esti- 
mated 3% increase (PW, Jan. 6, 
p. 1; Jan. 13, p. 36). 

While okaying most of the in- 
dividual commodity — changes 
asked by the carriers, the I.C.C. 
scaled down the demands by sus- 
pending or modifying proposed 
service charges. 

These included loading charges, 

(Continued on page 30) 


Personal Income 
Key to Upturn 


New York—Personal income 
is a key figure that bears watch- 
ing. More cash in the public’s 
pockets means more consumer 
buying. And more buying means 
greater activity for the purchas- 
ing executive—and perhaps a 
strengthening of prices all the 
way down the line. 

This barometer is always im- 
portant in our economic picture. 
It ties the pickup in industry to a 
consumer pickup. When 
people have money they spend it, 
and their demand for products 
becomes industry’s demand for 
materials. 

What’s in store for this key 
measure? The McGraw-Hill De- 
partment of Economics _ has 
analyzed the income flow—and 


(ieir findings are optimistic. They 


note that all signs point to a con- 
(Continued on page 14) 


most 


Inventories Drop 


Washington—Total inven- 
tories of manufacturers 
dropped in December for the 
third straight month. The 
commerce department re- 
ported last week that year- 
end inventories totalled $53.5 
billion overall, down $300 
million from November. 

Non-durable goods and 
petroleum products decreased; 
textiles, chemicals, and pa- 
per and allied products went 
up. 


Congress Plans 
Business Aid 


Washington—A restless and 
uncertain Congress is getting 
ready to draw up its own program 
for stimulating business, regard- 
less of what President Eisenhower 
recommends. 

This became apparent as the 
Joint Economic Committee of 
Congress finished its hearings into 
the business outlook and unem- 
ployment continued to mount. 
The latest jobless count puts the 
number at 4.5 million, up from 
3.4 million in December. Top 
Administration spokesmen are 
saying it will go to 5 million. 

The. President’s special eco- 
nomic statement of last Wednes- 

(Continued on page 4) 


Paper Cutbacks 
Herald Stability 


Chicago — Production  cut- 
backs herald near-term price sta- 
bility. That’s the general paper 
and paperboard picture for the 
coming six months. 

Output dips are expected in 
the coming two months for most 
of the industry. In the paper 
segment they may be significant. 

It means, despite cost pres- 
sures, prices will remain stable 
through spring. But firming de- 
mand by late summer could start 
some minor boosts along the 

(Continued on page 3) 


“Where Can I Buy?” 


So You Think You Know 
Where to Buy? 


Every purchasing agent has an idea that he knows where to 
buy about everything. Most of the time he does. But every so 
often he needs a product that he doesn’t know where to buy, 
and none of his friends can tell him. 
P.A.’s who want to buy deep-drawn tanks of a certain type of 
Stainless steel, a circumferentor, and an Executive Pocket Chum. 
We can’t tell them. Perhaps you can. 

All these men are using Purchasing Week’s new service, “Where 
| Can I Buy?” When you can’t find an item, write, phone, or wire: 
Purchasing Week, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. If we can’t help you as we have over 50 
early inquirers, we will publish your request in this department. 
For this week’s interesting queries, turn to page 22. 


For example, we know 


Reciprocal Trade Splits Parties; 
Neither Is Solidly ‘For’ or ‘Against’ 


\ ‘ 
THEY’RE ON THEIR HONOR to take only the parts they need. To find 
out how this self-serve system works, read the story on page 30. 


This Week's 


FEB. 17-23 


Perspective 


For the individual businessman, tuning to the precise tempo 
of economic events can be frustrating. He can only be guided 
by the informed analyses of the experts and the tone of master 
direction by government. In the end the beauty of his own 
profit picture will depend in large measure on how he plays the 
game in his own business. 

Call it brass tacks economics. 


The “brass tacks” approach is receiving more and more 
emphasis in purchasing as that management function plays its 
part in helping individual businesses build up new steam. The 
raise in freight rates means a prompt review of transportation 
costs practices. It means a closer look at standardization possi- 
bilities, more thorough investigation of new systems of inven- 
tory handling and control, cracking down on one’s own produc- 
tion people to mesh more securely with purchasing procedures. 


In line with this, more and more sales departments are getting 
into the act with suggestions on how to get the most for your 
money. You can’t get away from price, but other key talking 
points are quality and service. 

Four top sales executives in the electrical equipment field 
agreed recently that the P.A.’s biggest job is to determine “what 
are you getting for your dollar?” They urged purchasing agents 
to demand technical studies of not just what is acceptable but 

(Continued on page 30) 


Industries Divided 
Also; But Betting 
Favors Extension 


Washington — The toughest 
Congressional pulling and haul- 
ing over reciprocal trade in a 
quarter century begins to unfold 
today. The House Ways and 
Means Committee opens hear- 
ings on the administration’s pro- 
posals to extend the 1934 Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act for another 
five years. 

This issue splits both parties 
and industries down the middle. 
Neither Republicans nor Demo- 
crats, nor any large industry is 
solidly in the protectionist or free 
trade camp. 

When the smoke clears, how- 
ever, most Washington observers 
are betting on a one to two-year 
extension, with less tariff-cutting 
authority than the 25% _ the 
President has requested, and 
easier tariff relief procedures. 

Business groups for and against 

(Continued on page 29) 


Labor Leaders 
Seeking Support 


Miami Beach—The nation’s 
labor leaders are planning a mas- 
sive public appeal for support in 
their 1958 collective bargaining 
and legislative drives. 

Just as they’re nearing the wire 
on both fronts, leaders of more 
than 130 A.F.L.-C.1.O. unions 
will meet in Washington in mid- 
March for a three-day “emer- 
gency economic and legislative 
conference.” This meeting will 
come just about at the time key 
negotiations will get under way 
in the auto industry and Congress 
will be getting down to business 
on its legislative programs for this 
session. 

Armed with unemployment 
figures (now just under 4.5 mil- 
lion and maybe higher by the 
time the sessions come around) 
and faced with a tough bargain- 
ing front, the union officials hope 

(Continued on page 30) 


O.D.M. Lists Items 
For U.S. Stockpiling 


Washington—The Office of 
Defense Mobilization’s proposed 
new shopping list of stockpile 
items is making the rounds of in- 
terested federal agencies. O.D.M. 
wants key agencies and offices re- 
sponsible for civilian relief and 
welfare to check off the vital sup- 
plies and finished hard goods 
they believe should be stashed 
away for military and civilian use 

(Continued on page 29) 
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THIS BAROMETER Was Designed Especially for the Readers of PURCHASING WEEK by the McGraw-Hill Department of Economics. 


This Week’s 


Price Perspective 


FEB. 17-23 


The firmness of general wholesale tags continues to defy the deflationary 
forces of the current downswing. 

The new January Bureau of Labor Statistics Wholesale Price Index of In- 
dustrial Commodities shows little change from December levels. The index, 
at 126 (1947-49 equals 100), is close to the record high. 

You'll hear arguments that some of this stability is illusory, that official 
price indexes do not reflect all the so-called unofficial cuts. 

While this is true to some extent, it certainly doesn’t hold for the vast 
majority of goods that purchasing executives buy. 

The fact is that except for volatile primary commodities prices are still 
remarkably firm. 

Most purchasing executives can still compile long lists of goods where all 
the bargaining in the world won’t knock a penny off the supplier’s price. 


This stability is not so surprising as first glance might suggest. 

A strong combination of forces have joined to bolster wholesale quotes, 
keep dips small and spotty. 

High labor and other operating costs are a major factor. For many firms it 
would be almost suicide to cut prices—particularly with new wage hikes com- 
ing up this spring and summer. 

Price stickiness is another consideration. It’s always easy to hike tags. But 
no supplier likes to cut them—particularly if he thinks that renewed demand 
later ‘will result in a firming market. That’s why there have been very few cuts 
in list prices—why reductions, when they are made, have been of the unofficial 
kind. 

Finally, you have to consider the lag factor. Cuts take a long time to filter 
through. Consider a metal like copper. In some instances copper bought 
today may not be sold as part of a finished machine for 6-12 months. 


But because prices have stood the test so far, there’s no reason for any 
complacency. 

The fact is that in some areas demand is sagging badly. It’s particularly 
true in key consumer areas. 

January Department Store Sales, for example, dipped more than 4% 
below December level, even after being adjusted for the usual seasonal differ- 
ences. Early February reports indicate little improvement. 

Auto sales are even more dramatic. 

Dealers sold only 381,000 cars in January—a 22% drop from a year ago 
and the lowest January in four years. 


These figures are making Administration and industry officials jumpy. 

That's why there’s renewed talk of tax cuts and other anti-deflationary 
measures (See page 1). 

The fact that the usually optimistic automobile officials are worried only 
accents the seriousness of the current slump. 

George Romney of American Motors puts much of the blame on Walter 
Reuther, as far as cars are concerned. He charges that union talk of possible 
rebates to car buyers is making customers hold back in the hope of getting a 
lower price later. - ' 

He may be partially right. But trouble goes a lot deeper than that. 

Consumer surveys reveal that the public is tightening its pursestrings. In- 
security and fear of losing jobs are behind the penny pinching. Waiting for 
lower prices is relatively unimportant at this time. : 


2 PURCHASING WEEK is published weekly by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc 
Albany, N. Y., 
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This Week's Commodity Prices 


METALS 


Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts.. gross ton 

Pig iron, basic valley, gross ton 

Pig iron, #2 foundry. Nev. Is. Pa.. gross ton 
Steel, billets. Pitts. net ton 

Steel, structural shapes. Pitts., ewt 

Steel, structural shapes. Los Ang., ewt 


Steel, bars, del’d., Phila.. ewt 

Steel, bars, Pitts... ewt 

Steel, plates, Chicago. cwt 

Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy. del. Cleve.. gross ton 
Aluminum, pig, Ib 

Secondary aluminum, #380 Ib 

Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb 
Copper scrap, #2. smelters price, lb 

Lead, common, N.Y., lb 


Nickel, electrolytic, producers. lb 
Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, lb 
Tin, Straits, N.Y., Ib 

Zinc, Prime West. East St. Louis, lb 


FUELS 


Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf. bbl 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge. bbl 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl 
LP-Gas., Propane, Okla. tank cars. gal 


Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago. tank ear, gal 
Gasoline. 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal 
Coal, bituminous, slack, ton 

Coke, Connellsville, furnace, ton 


CHEMICALS 


Ammonia, anhydrous, refrigeration. tanks, ton 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks. Houston, gal 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, ewt 
Coconut oil, indelible, crude. tanks, N.Y. lb 
Glycerin. synthetic, tanks, Ib 


Linseed oil, raw. in drums, carlots, lb 
Phthalic anhydride, tanks, Ib 

Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, 
Rosin, W.G. grade. carlots, f.o.b. N.Y. ewt 
Shellac, T.N., N.Y. Ib 


Soda ash, 58%. light. carlots, ewt 

Sulfur. crude, bulk, long ton 

Sulfuric acid, 66°. commercial, tanks, ton 
Tallow, indelible. faney, tank cars, N.Y. Ib 


Titanium dioxide, anatase. reg, carlots. lb 


PAPER 
Book paper, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed. carlots, 
CWT 


Bond paper, #1 sulfite. water marked, 20 Ib carton lots, 


carlots, Ib 


Chipboard, del. N.Y.. carlots, ton 

Kraft liner. 42 lb del. N.Y., ton 

Wrapping paper. std, Kraft, basis wt. 50 Ib rolls 
Gummed sealing tape. #2, 60 Ib basis, 600 ft bundle 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Brick, del. N.Y., 1000 

Cement, Portland. bulk, del. N.Y., bbl 

Glass, window, single B, 40” bracket. box 

Southern pine lumber, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 
Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 


TEXTILES 


Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, 100 yd 

Cotton, 1”. lb 

Printeloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd 
Rayon, satin, acetate, N.Y., yd 


Wool tops, N.Y. lb 
HIDES AND RUBBER 


Hides, cow, light native, packers, lb 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, Ib 


New York 36 
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Paper and Paperboard Cutbacks 


Herald Near-Term 


Price Stability 


Summer May Bring Some Minor Increases As 
Users’ Stocks Fall, Paperboard Usage Grows 


(Continued from page |) 

ice front. Expected order up- 

n stems from: 

1. Heavy users’ stocks are be- 

ming depleted. 

2. Increasing use of paper- 

ard for consumer packaging 

| not abate much. 

[he paper situation is pecu- 

ir. Production lags behind in- 

istrial downturns because of 

ng-term contracts. It’s just now 

tching up. Output has dropped 

ily about 3% in the past three 
months on a year-to-year basis 
(see chart upper right). But the 
rate Of decrease will pick up. 

Operations of paper manufac- 
turers have been running at 83- 
88% of capacity during the last 


month. That compares to a 
steady 96-97% during Jan. and 
Feb. of 1957. 


Expect Summer Pickup 


Going into summer, however, 
most industry observers are ex- 
pecting a pickup. The current 
inventory curtailment will have 
run its course, and many new 
contracts should be in the mak- 
ing. 

These cutbacks plus rising 
labor and material costs are put- 
ting the squeeze on profits. But, 
producers will have to wait until 
. strong demand pickup signals 
i chance to boost tags. And that 
vont be until late in the year. 

Paperboard outlook is some- 
what different than the paper sit- 
uation. The demand for paper- 
board fluctuates little from one 
phase of the business cycle to 
another. That’s because such a 
large amount is used in the pack- 
izing of non-durable consumer 
eoods. 

Why then the sharp decline in 
paperboard output in the final 
two months of 1957 as shown in 


Automobile Makers 
Keep Fleet Prices 


Detroit—Automobile makers 
ipparently will hold the line on 
the “bargain car” issue despite 
in appeal from the National 
\utomobile Dealers Association 
that they abandon the practice. 
PW, Feb. 3, pg. 1) 

The N.A.D.A. had asked the 
actories to stop. selling cars 
either directly or indirectly at 
rices less than those available to 
heir retail dealers. 

The organization claims that 
inder a “one-year” fleet buying 
an adopted by several state 
tovernments. the used-car mar- 
xet will be seriously depressed as 
hese cars are dumped on the 
narket annually. 

One factory spokesman said 
hat selling low-priced cars to 
lederal, state, county, and mu- 
nieipal governments all stems 
rom hot competition. 

The practice will continue. he 
said, until Detroit finds a sound 
basis for mutually agreeing to 
ibandon such special conces- 
SIONS. 

Other key factors are local 
government exception from U.S. 
excise taxes and Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. 
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the accompanying chart? The 
answer is simple—inventory re- 
ductions at the users’ levels. The 
current recession caused buyers 
to start living off inventories late 
in 1957. But though these in- 
ventories were heavy, they’re now 
nearing bottom. So paper and 
paperboard demand is expected 
to rise soon, with prices possibly 


following later in the year. 

Total paperboard production 
so far this year is running some 
7% behind last year, with the 
decline heavily centered in con- 
tainerboard. The percent of pro- 
ductive capacity in use is run- 
ning some 10% behind 1957. 
But the upturn may not be long 
in coming as consumer expedi- 
tures are not expected to decline 
appreciably. 

With the capacity of the in- 
dustry greatly expanded over 
last year, fast delivery can gen- 
erally be gotten along with at- 
tractive prices. Consider present 
contract offerings carefully, for 
fall pickup could result in higher 
tags. 
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made possible by Dj PONT CHEMICALS 


INFORMATION FOR PURCHASING EXECUTIVES 


about improved products and new services 


Work shoes and gloves are safer and more comfortable when made with 
leather processed by Du Pont Quilon® chrome complex. “Quilon” gives leather 


resistance to water, corrosive chemicals, perspiration—yet leather stays soft, 
pliable. Du Pont does not make leather or shoes, sells “Quilon” to tanners for 


use in processing. 


Paperboard shipping containers withstand rain, resist 
moisture in every form when they are bonded with Du Pont 
Weatherproof Adhesives. These special Du Pont adhesives 


make tough paper-to-paper bonds . . 


durability to containers. They're economical, too, so ask for 
them to be used in your next order for containers, even if 
weatherproofing is not a specific requirement. 


— Grasselli Chemicals 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... 
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Purchasing Week 


CITY 


“INFORMATION FOR INDUSTRY” 


Specially prepared for purchasing executives .,.on 14 
products and services, including names of manufacturers 
of each. Yours for the asking .. . just fill out the coupon. 


H™ are ways you can get extra value for your 


purchasing dollar. These modern products, 


which bring new safety and efficiency to your 


operations, are made possible by Du Pont Chemi- 


cals used in their production. 


The three shown here are examples of many 


new and improved products in which Du Pont 


Chemicals play a part. Ask your regular suppliers 


about them, or send the coupon below to get more 


information including names of manufacturers 


from whom these products can be obtained. 


Interesting new products, such as these modern chairs, are pos- 
sible because of Du Pont Volan® bonding agent. It’s a bonding agent 
that welds plastic and glass tightly together. “Volan” strengthens 
other glass-reinforced products, too: plastic radar domes, boat hulls, 
furniture and fishing rods. Specify “Volan” A finish when you 
order fiberglass-plastic laminates and get the extra benefits added 


by this Du Pont chemical. 


Send for free copy of the new 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept., Rm. N-2533 P 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Please send me your new folder, “Information for Industry.# 
I’m particularly interested in the items checked. 
() Work shoes and gloves with “QUILON”. [7] Glass fiber bonded 
with “VOLAN”, [7 


Strong, weatherproof shipping containers. 


ADDRESS 


ZONE STATE 


——— This Week’s 


Washington 
Perspective 


Washington’s politicos, Republicans and Democrats alike, are 
putting more and more of their time and attention on anti- 
recession. They are becoming more and more convinced this 
will be the key to success or failure at the polls next Nov. 

This week’s developments touched two sensitive areas in a 
way that made the politicians really jump. 

Unemployment hit 4.5-million, with all hands freely predicting 
the politically sensitive 5-million figure a month from now. 

Eisenhower made the first announcement of a “pump-priming 
program” specially designed to make jobs. 

More and more economists and politicians are shaky about 
the predicted mid-summer pick-up. They realize that this is only 
four months away. Eisenhower has now staked the Adminis 
tration’s policies to a turn-around 30 days from now. 


FEB. 17-23 


o e . 

More credit-easing moves are expected from the Federal 
Reserve. Lowering the discount rate will make it cheaper for 
commercial banks to borrow from the Federal Reserve for 
relending to businessmen. 

Then unless Washington’s monetary experts. misread the signs, 
will come a lowering of reserve requirements. This will also 
make credit more available and indirectly should lower interest 
rates still more. 

Nothing Federal Reserve Chairman William M. Martin said 
before the joint economic committee of congress changes this 
outlook, despite Martin’s warning against the dangers of renewed 
inflation. His remarks were interpreted by some to mean that he 
would oppose further credit easing. The stock market even 
sagged the day after his testimony. 

But there’s no change in federal reserve policy: it is still com- 
mitted to further easing of credit and lower interest rates to com- 
bat business softness. 

© * * 


Natural gas producers have been trying for several years to 
get out from under price regulation by the Federal Power Com- 
mission. They can’t see any hope at all that congress will pass 
legislation for them this year. Reason: The $100-a-plate dinner 
given Republican leader Joe Martin by Texas oil-and-gas men. 

The publicity generated include newspaper coverage of a letter 
from Texas G. O. P. man Jack Porter recounting the many times 
Martin had delivered Republican votes for oil legislation such as 
tidelands and natural gas. 

The gas men think they’re jinxed: In 1956 they got their price 
relief bill through Congress only to have Eisenhower veto it 
because of an attempted bribe of Republican Senator Case of 
Nebraska. 

* * & 

Attorney General William P. Rogers says government expan- 
sion programs in the machine tool industry have not directly 
contributed to concentration of productive capacity. Rogers, 
in a report to Congress required under the Defense Production 
Act, finds “some trends toward increased concentration” but 
generally a “broad competitive structure” in the industry. 

Critics have complained over the years that government pol- 
icies are hurting competition. But Rogers’ report does little to 
back up this viewpoint. Use of government-owned tools by 
defense contractors for non-defense purposes, one of the long- 
standing complaints made, is down to a “minimum”, Rogers 
Says. 

Rogers says his study of the industry was handicapped by a 
lack of information. Company reports to other government 
agencies are considered confidential, and many companies “failed 
to respond” to the Justice Department’s own requests for infor 
mation. 


Weekly Production Records 


Latest Week Year 

Week Ago Ago 
Steel ingot, thous tons 1,449 1,457 2,501 
Autos, units 107,261 104,359 147,163 
Trucks, units 18,391 18,355 22,957 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver ano 7,548 8,119 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 12,045 12,543 14,086 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 7,431 7,497 8,894 
Gasoline, thous bb] 26,047 27,040 27,386 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 80.1 82.6 91.3 
Container board, thous tons 113,976 109,426 143,124 
Boxboard, thous tons 137,540 134,623 139,415 
Paper operating rate, % 83.9 89. | 96.5 
Lumber, thous of board ft 221,176 220,542 181,504 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,353 1,381 1,463 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 12,289 12,238 12,019 
Eng const awards, mil $, Eng News-Rec 208.7 322.9 311.6 
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( Continued from page 1) 

day did nothing to take the steam 
out of the Democratic attack. In 
fact, they tended to use it as 
political ammunition to support 
their charge that the Administra- 
tion was still reluctant to recom- 
mend bold policies to halt the 
recession. 

The only “new program” was 
labeled as a $2 billion proposal 
to build and modernize post 
offices. Actually this is something 
that has been underway for the 
last couple. of months, is several 
years old, but never very success- 
ful up to now. 

The one thing Eisenhower did 
do was to commit the Adminis- 
tration to more substantial anti- 
recession measures if business 
does not pick up and unemploy- 
ment turn down a month from 
now. 

Tax reduction as a means. of 
pumping additional spending 
money into the economy contin- 
ues to. get top billing with con- 
gressional policy makers. Sen. 
Paul Douglas (D.-III.) has. filed a 
bill calling for a reduction of 
personal income taxes and excise 
taxes in the latest such maneuver. 
Two economists appearing before 
the joint committee. added their 
endorsement to the tax reduction 
idea. 


Democrats Favor Spending 


But there’s a strong counter- 
move getting underway. Key 
Democrats are beginning to talk 
up increased spending as a better 
way of giving business a boost. 
Sen. Albert Gore (D.-Tenn.) is 
one of these, proposing a big 
increase in public works outlays. 
At the conclusion of the Joint 
Economic Committee Hearings 
last week, Chairman Wright Pat- 
man (D.-Tex.) asked the White 
House to send the committee a de- 
tailed run-down on public works 
projects that started quickly. 

Two economists came to the 
aid of the pro-spending group at 
the joint economic hearing’s 
closing session. J. Kenneth Gal- 
braith of Harvard, a _ leading 
Democratic policy maker, urged 
increased spending for domestic 
programs. He opposed tax reduc- 
tion on the grounds that it might 
not produce results as quickly. 
Lester V. Chandler of Princeton 
also opposed tax reduction and 
backed more spending. He would 
like to see any additional outlays 
go into defense projects. 


Republicans Are Uneasy 


In all this maneuvering, Re- 
publican spokesmen are staying 
uneasily on the. sidelines. They 
are still hopeful that the Admin- 
istration’s prediction of an upturn 
by mid-year will be borne out, 
and that neither tax reduction nor 
increased spending will be neces- 
sary. They won't commit them- 
selves until April or May. But in 
a showdown, both President 
Eisenhower and Republicans in 
Congress will put tax cuts ahead 
of increased spending as the best 
way of starting business on the 
up-grade. 
There’s no doubt that unem- 
ployment is heading for the poli- 
tically-sensitive 5 million mark. 
A new wave of demand rolled 
across Congress for increased 
government action when unem- 
ployment figures hit the 4.5 mil- 
lion last week—up 1.1-million 


over mid-December. 
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Democrats Threaten To Push Through 
Their Own Anti-Recession Program 


Let‘s Count %’‘s 


Using numbers instead of 
percentages in estimating un- 
employment makes the pic- 
ture look at lot bleaker, With 
population rising steadily 
(See page 13), there are more 
workers today. In February 
1941, 9.9% of the labor 
force was idle. In 1950, the 
postwar peak of almost 7% 
was reached. With 5 million 
out of work in February the 
percentage would be only 6.5. 


But the Administration refuses 
to be. stampeded into: an all-out 
anti-recessionary program. It 
contends the economy is. basically 
strong and that business. will pull 
out of its present slide without the 
need of a sharp increase in gov- 
ernment stimulants. 

Republicans argue that 4.5 mil- 
lion unemployment is not as 
dangerous as many Democrats 
make it sound. Im fact, the Ad- 
ministration sees no need to re- 
vise its present program for meet- 
ing the present economic dip 
even if unemployment hits 5 mil- 
lion for February. 

Republicans. contend the sharp 
rise in January jobless totals had 
been expected all along—that 
unemployment for February and 
March will provide much more 
accurate soundings on the depth 
and length of the business de- 
cline. They intend to hold fast 
for now to get a clearer picture 
of which way the economic winds 
are blowing. 

Democrats, however, are turn- 
ing on the pressure for an im- 
mediate pump-priming program 
—tax cuts, public works pro- 
grams, and other measures. 


Socony Cuts Gas Price 


New York—Socony is cut- 
ting wholesale prices of gasoline 
about %2¢ a gallon over a large 
area along the Eastern Seaboard. 
Both regular and premium grade 
gasolines are affected. 


Crude Oil Limit 


Develops Snarls 


Washington—Knots have 
veloped in the government’s vy 
untary program to restrict cruc 
oil imports. Commerce Secreta: 
Sinclair Weeks is heading effor 
to untangle them. 

Last Monday, Weeks held in 
dividual meetings with president 
of three oil companies (Tid 
water, Superior, and Delta Rx 
fining), all of whom have cause 
a stir in the imports program e: 
tablished by the O.D.M. in a: 
effort to placate hard-pressed d 
mestic producers. There wa 
speculation that the three com 
panies were called in to hear 
plea by Weeks that they “stay i 
line” with the voluntary pro 
gram. Tidewater has been run 
ning considerably over its quota 
and Superior has sold crude oi 
to Delta, which has had no govy- 
ernment quota. 

Weeks next went into a meet- 
ing of the Cabinet committee on 
imports which he heads. The 
committee was reported to be 
concentrating on the military’s 
jet fuel buying policies. U. S. in- 
dependent refiners complain the 
military is buying off-shore, par- 
ticularly in the Caribbean. 

Earlier the government was 
asked to make room in its volun- 
tary imports program for some 
new companies. Eight were 
scheduled to make their appeals 
for quotas last week and another 
12 this week. 

The government is trying to 
keep all imports of crude oil at 
an average level of 770,00 bar- 
rels a day. During the first six 
months of the voluntary pro- 
gram, the imports were about 
3% over the goal. But new re- 
quests from Delta and _ other 
companies are expected to total 
more than 200,00 barrels a day 
and, if the requests are granted, 
could defeat the program. 

The Weeks’ cabinet committee 
is expected to start a general re- 
view of the voluntary program 
soon after the current round of 
hearings is completed. A deci- 
sion is expected in March on 
whether to continue the volun- 
tary approach or to ask President 
Eisenhower to institute manda- 
tory controls. 


New Polyester Film Developed 
For Decorative, Packaging Markets 


New York—Properties of a 
new polyester film were de- 
scribed last week by the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Co. 

Called Videne, the film is 
aimed at the decorative laminat- 
ing and the packaging markets. 
Limited quantities are. available 
from Goodyear’s Akron facilities, 
but full-scale production is slated 
for early next year. 


Good Resistance to Outside Wear 


Goodyear engineers say the 
material has good resistance to 
outdoor aging and abrasion. As 
a laminate, it can be formed to 
the limit of most materials. It 
can be made to stick under heat 
and pressure to textiles, metals, 
wood, paper. 

The laminating variety, Videne 
A, carries a price tag of $2.25 a 
lb. or the equivalent 22'%2¢ per 
1,000 sq. in. Goodyear officials 
admit this would not be attractive 


as a laminate for most packag- 
ing applications. But they say 
Videne’s ability to be stretch- 
laminated brings the cost down 
below other packaging laminates. 
In other words, if Videne is 
stretched 10 times in the laminat- 
ing process, the cost per 1,000 
sq. in. becomes 2.25¢ per 1,000 
sq. in. 


Expects Wide Market 


Goodyear expects a wide mar- 
ket in frozen foods for a com- 
bination of Videne A and alumi- 
num foil. The laminate permits 
heating and serving in the con- 
tainer. 

Videne TC, another form of 
the polyester film, is designed 
especially for automatic food 
packaging machines. The com- 
pany believes this is the first 
shrinkable film with enough 
rigidity and dimensional _ sta- 
bility for automatic machines. 
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U.S. Manufacturers Use Canada 
As Market, Survey Indicates 


New York—More and more 
..S. manufacturers are turning 
« Canada as a market for their 
«ods. That’s the finding of a 
ational Industrial Conference 
yard survey of selling practices 
o 237 U.S. firms. 

A total of 196 companies, or 
83%, now sell in Canada. The 
sirvey showed that 110 firms of 
i¢ 196 maintain separate sub- 
sidiaries in Canada to manufac- 
ture and sell their products. 
Many of these firms emphasize 
that Canadian executives staff the 
operation. 


Z' 


— 


Several Methods of Control 


The Conference Board re- 
ported that a certain amount of 
control is usually exercised by 
the parent company by interlock- 
ing directorships with parent- 
company board members who 
also serve as directors of the sub- 
sidiary. Other methods of con- 
trol include holding the sub- 
sidiary’s executives directly or in- 
directly responsible to the parent 
company’s top management, re- 
quiring parent company approval 
of financial ‘and capital invest- 
ment decisions, and requiring 
mutual cooperation on_ basic 
functions such as_ production 
methods and marketing tech- 
niques. 

‘The survey found the most 
prevalent reason cited by partici- 
pants for established Canadian 
subsidiaries was elimination of 
import duty payments. This re- 
sults in better profits, better com- 
petitive positions, and elimina- 
tion of red tape. 

NICB reported 86 of the sur- 
vey participants who sell in 
Canada don’t have Canadian sub- 
sidiaries. Of this group, 64 do 
their Canadian marketing 
through their domestic sales or- 
ganization. In half of these 64 
companies, U.S. sales forces di- 
rectly solicit Canadian buyers or 
would-be buyers. The other half 
hold their domestic sales organ- 
izations responsible, but the 
actual sales are made by Cana- 


Incoming Business Down, 
December Report Shows 


Washington — Manufacturers’ 
incoming business was again dis- 
appointing in December accord- 
ing to Commerce Department 
figures. New orders slumped 
$900 million from Nov. levels— 
to a seasonally adjusted figure of 
$25.2 billion. 

Almost the entire decline was 
centered’ in the durable goods 
sector. While there was some 
gain in aircraft (reflecting in- 
creased defense ordering), “it was 
not enough to offset losses in 
other key hard goods industries. 

The latest data on manufac- 
turers’ new orders is outlined in 
table below. 


MANUFACTURERS’ 


ORDERS 
(billions of dollars) 
Seasonally 
Adjusted 
1957 

Nov. Dec. 

All manufacturing 26.1 25.2 
Durable-goods, 

industries 12.4 11.6 
Nondurable-gds 

industries 13.7 13.6 
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dian agents, distributors, or deal- 
ers. 
Twelve of the total 237 co- 
operating firms license Canadian 
firms to manufacture and sell the 
U.S. firm’s products. The Cana- 
dian firms usually pay a royalty 
or fee to the U.S. company based 
on the Canadian sales. 

Ten U.S. firms surveyed sell 
in Canada through their export or 
international sales departments, 
according to the report. 


N. Y. State Senate Adopts 
Seaway Tolls Resolution 


Albany—A resolution passed 
unanimously in the State Senate 
calls for tolls on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway to be set at a level that 
would pay for the waterway in 50 
years. ; 

Lowering the tolls, the measure 
said, “would amount to a subsidy 
to out-of-state areas at the ex- 
pense of taxpayers of New York 
and other states and to the detri- 
ment of eastern ports, particularly 
the port of New York.” 

United States and Canadian 
Officials are negotiating the level 
of the St. Lawrence tolls. 


Proposed Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal Dropped 


Harrisburg, Pa.—The Pennsy]l- 
vania State Planning Board be- 
lieves construction of a canal 
between Lake Erie and the Ohio 
River would be impractical “at 
this time.” 

The 16-member board adopted 
a 90-page report based on a three- 
month study of the latest canal 
proposal which estimated con- 
struction costs at $1,129,094,000 
and annual interest charges at 
about $54 million. 

The report concluded that a 


canal, by either the Beaver- 
Mahoning Rivers route or the 
Allegheny River-French Creek 


route, was impractical because 
“overall savings in transportation 
costs failed to equal the annual 
charges on the necessarily in- 
creased public debt.” 

It also claimed that a canal 
by either route would cut down 
on the ability of trucks and freight 
trains to maintain their present 
standards of service. It asserted 
further that it would be advan- 
tageous to big shippers but not 
to small ones. 

Proposals for linking Lake Erie 
and the Ohio River with a canal 
have been made for at least 50 
years. 
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Notice the long, tapered areas of the disc 
and seat closing surfaces. They are ground 
to close tolerance to assure tight shutoff 
on water, oil, 


..especially the 


throttling of steam. Seat and disc are 
chrome stainless steel heat hardened to 
500-plus Brinell. On throttled steam, this 
material resists scoring and grooving and 
gives the valve added service life. 


air and steam, or to permit 


close control of flow. Foreign matter 
crushed between these surfaces will not 
mar the metal. 


O-B Plug Type valves are available in eight 
sizes from '4” through 2” in angle.and globe 
types for both 150 and 200 pounds work- 
ing steam pressure. 


For further information, contact the Ohio 
Brass distributor in your area or write to: 
OHIO BRASS COMPANY, 380 NORTH MAIN 
STREET, MANSFIELD, OHIO. 
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when throttling steam... use stainless steel seat and disc 


The O-B Plug Type valve is made for 
tough throttling jobs. 


Depression Fear 


Called Unfounded 


Steel Executive Insists 
Businessmen Can Battle 
Causes Behind Inflation 


Chicago—America “need not 
re-experience another 1930's” 
because “businessmen as a whole 
have conducted their affairs with 
far greater prudence and deliber- 
ation than ever before.” 

This was the conclusion drawn 
by Robert C. Tyson, finance com- 
mittee chairman of U. S. Steel 
Corp., speaking before the Exec- 
utives’ Club of Chicago at a 
recent meeting. 

Tyson warned against the 
creeping dangers of “parallelitis,” 
which he described as a new dis- 
ease resulting in blind obedience 
to the historical parallel that a 
depression follows every major 
war. 


Warns of Excessive Taxes 


[he steel executive listed three 
areas to check institutionalized 
inflation “on the eve of what 
might otherwise be our entrance 
into another serious economic 
decline.” These are: taxation, 
monetary and fiscal policies, and 
labor policy. 

Tyson asked, “Does anyone 
really believe that the best way 
to encourage 170 million people 
to invest their savings in new 
job-creating ventures is to pro- 
vide that any additional money 
they might make in so doing will 
be taken away from them by tax- 
ation at ever-increasing rate up 
to 91%?” 

On the labor picture, he said 
that both in the periods of good 
business and bad, “the employ- 
ment cost per hour marches 
steadily upward and carries all 
other costs up with it.” 

Tyson pointed out two factors 
which alone, he said, safeguard 
this country against another de- 
pression. They are: 

1. That we have 
great speculative, 
stock market. 

2. The post-war _ housing 
boom has been financed by home 
mortgages which can be paid off 
like rent and in which much of 
the debt is also guaranteed or in- 
sured by the government.” 

The steel executive then de- 
clared that “we should still seek 
fiscal and monetary sanity, avoid 
incentive-destroying taxation, 
and find ways to curb destructive 
wage-price inflation.” 


not had a 
low-margin 


Automation Developing 
New Type of Employee 


Wilmington, Del.—A _ new 
kind of worker is developing 
with the increasing emphasis on 
industrial automation, a nationa! 
symposium on_ instrumentation 
was told recently. 

The two-day session on prog- 
ress and trends in chemical and 
petroleum instrumentation was 
sponsored by the Wilmington 
section of the Instrument Society 
of America. 

Many of the speakers stressed 
the key role of maintenance me- 
chanics in automatic operation. 
The firms prefer employees with 
some college training and retrain 
them for their jobs in algebra, 
physics, electronics, the use of 
machine tools, and plant opera- 
tions. 
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Electric Club Entertains 
L. A. Purchasing Agents 


Los Angeles—The Electric 
Club of Los Angeles declared 
Feb. 3 Purchasing Agents Day 
and hosted members of the L. A. 
Purchasing Agents Association at 
its weekly luncheon. 

[he guest speaker, S. G. 
Adams, materiel manager for 
Lockheed Aircraft Service, Inc., 
described his three years provid- 
ing technical to the 
Japanese in the manufacture of 
l-33 aircraft. He highlighted 
some of the materiel and pur- 
chasing problems encountered in 
Japan. 


assistance 


Management Course Designed to 
Cut Paper Work Offered by A.M.A. 


Saranac Lake, N. Y.—The 
American Management Associa- 
tion will open a_ three-week 
course in business systems and 
procedures for specialists and ex- 
ecutives at the A.M.A. Academy 
here Apr. 7 

[he training program is aimed 
at helping management cut the 
costs of paperwork, by streamlin- 
ing controls and coordinating 
activities in such areas as 
counting, production, sales and 
purchasing. 


ac 


lhe course will cover the prin- 
ciples, skills, and techniques of 
administrative systems work, 1n- 
cluding how to decide what pa- 
perwork is essential, how to 
analyze and improve the com- 
pany’s information structure, and 
how to implement = systems 
changes through the line organ- 
ization. 


Emphasis On Evaluation 


Emphasis will be on evalua- 
tion of present and proposed sys- 


‘ae 


tems in the light of compa: 
objectives and policies and 

company applications of syst 
techniques. 

The instructional methods t 
will be used include lectures, 
ual aids, demonstrations, ¢ 
histories, and small-group p: 
ect sessions. 

The course will be in sess 
five days during the weeks 
April 7, May 5, and June 2 
participants being housed on 
Academy grounds. 

Additional information m 
be obtained by writing Cou: 
Registrar, American Manag 
ment Association, 1515 Broa 
way, Times Square, New Yor 
36, N. Y. 
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Port Reconstruction 


it in competition with other 


in ping centers. 

S ‘ans call for 500,000 sq. yd. 
Wi uayside storage space for ex- 
nt ers and importers, and 425 


yd. of free port warehouses 


m grain storage facilities for 
yu OOO tons. Construction of 
ag more tankship ports and 878 
Oa ily efficient cranes will speed 
(01 turnover of bulk cargo. The 


Foe River also has been dredged. 


. planned by Hamburg 
famburg—Reconstruction of 
war-shattered German port 
. n estimated cost of 440 mil- 
pl marks ($105 million), will 


Reasonable Seaway Toll Asked 


Montreal — Jean-Claude 


Les- 
sard, Vice President of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Authority, feels 
it would be “unreasonable” to 
impose a toll rate which would 
discourage the greatest possible 
use of the $300 million waterway. 

Speaking last week before the 
Montreal Chamber of Commerce, 
Lessard said he hopes Canadian 
and American committees estab- 
lish a tariff which would permit 
the largest numbers of shippers 
to use the route. 

Discussing the various toll sug- 
gestions presented at the hearings 
thus far, the Seaway official said 


the two tolls committees will be 
able by spring to sum up their 
conclusions as to tolls to be im- 
posed when the Seaway opens in 
April, 1959. 


Titanium Sells Interest 


Burbank, Calif.— Titanium 
Fabricators, Inc.’s controlling in- 
terest has been acquired by Santa 
Fe Western Corp., Albuquerque, 
N. M. Titanium Fabricators, 
makers of titanium pressure ves- 
sels, pioneered the hot spinning 
technique. 


Brussels Steel Cartel 
Announces Reduction 


Bonn—Substantial reductions 
in steel prices for exports into 


countries outside the Euro- 
pean iron and steel community 
(France, Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Luxembourg) 


have been decided by the Brus- 
sels Steel Cartel at a meeting in 
Dusseldorf. 
The new 
structural 
$84 per 
$112). 
The price reductions were 
agreed upon in view of the softer 
steel export market conditions. 


minimum price for 
will amount to 
(previous price 


steel 
ton 
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ALMOST 
EVERYWHERE 


YOU 
TURN 


THERE’S A 


MEAD 


CONTAINER 


TO 


PLANT 
SERVE 
YOU! 


Mead corrugated shipping container plants are strategi- 
cally located wherever industry is concentrated. That means 
you get prompt, personal service, lower costs and flexible 
local deliveries. In addition, you get all the other advantages 
of a completely integrated, nation-wide organization. 


Mead’s multi-plant operation guarantees you a sure source 
of supply of corrugated shipping containers with quality 
controlled all the way from forest to finished product. You 
also get the industry’s most extensive research facilities 
plus Mead’s comprehensive design and engineering facili- 
ties to help solve your container problems quickly, efficiently, 
economically. Call your Mead representative soon. 


MEAD 


containers 


MEAD CONTAINERS, INC. 


Division of 


THE MEAD CORPORATION 


Executive Offices, Cincinnati 


National Sales Offices, 230 Park Avenue. 
New York 17, N.Y. and in principal cities 


“Creating a new world in paper and packaging” 
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Britain May Bar 
Red Aluminum 


London—London 
Russian aluminum are 
themselves against a 


buyers of 
Covering 
Board 
[rade decision which may be un- 
favorable to imports of the Soviet 
metal 

It is reported that offerings of 
Russian aluminum in January 
were priced more cheaply than 
ever before. 

Early this year, Aluminum of 
Canada applied for an anti- 
dumping duty to be slapped on 
Russian deliveries. The Canadian 
producer complained Russia has 
been offering aluminum at prices 
well below the import price of 
the Canadian metal. Undercut- 
ting is reported to be as much as 
$28 a ton. 

Although first commodity mar- 
ket reaction to the Canadian case 
was skeptical, the mood now has 
changed. It is believed that a ma- 
jority of the British aluminum in- 
dustry, both fabricators and 
users, are supporting the Cana- 
dian case. 

Board of Trade’s attitude to- 
ward the alleged dumping by 
Russia is still unknown. But the 
hopes of Aluminum of Canada 
have been raised by Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan’s encouragement 
to New Zealanders to invoke 
Britain’s recently passed anti- 
dumping act to protect their dairy 
exports. 

Although there is not much in 
common between butter and alu- 
minum, Macmillan’s advice to 
New Zealand is viewed by ob- 
servers here as a straw in the 
wind. 

London metal men are anxious 
for a speedy decision. They com- 
plain that the present situation is 
“very unsettling” to the market. 


? 
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Paramount Buys Division 


Philadelphia—The Paramount 
Packaging Corp. here has pur- 
chased the assets of the Flexible 
Packaging Division of Container 


Corp. of America, Chicago. 
Paramount said the facilities, 


consisting of buildings and equip- 
ments, will be operated as before, 
with few personnel changes. 


Dow Opens Dallas Office 


Dallas—Dow Chemical Co. 
has opened a Dallas sales office 
here in order to concentrate its 
efforts toward meeting the grow- 
ing demands of the Dallas-South- 
west area. The office will serve 
North Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Southeast New Mexico. 


Vopcolene Sold to Emery 


Los Angeles—Vegetable Oil 
Products Co., Wilmington, Calif. 
has sold its Vopcolene Division 
to Emery Industries, Cincinnati, 
effective April 1. 

Vopcolene manufactures 
fined glycerine and technical ma- 
terials derived from organic 
fats. Its products are used by 
manufacturers of rubber goods, 
lubricants, paints, detergents, 
and other industrial products. 

Vegetable Oil Products 
continue ownership and opera- 
tion of its vegetable oil produc- 
tion, refining, and food products 
manufacturing units at Wilming- 
ton; Gilbert, Ariz.; and Blythe. 
Calit. 


re- 


Witt 


This Week’s 


2 
Foreign 
= 
Perspective = 7 


Cairo—American officials are closely following Nasser’s efforts 
to consolidate the Arab world into a single political unit. 

Their basic fear: He will get his hands on the vast oil re- 
sources which stretch from the Persian Gulf through North 
Africa to the Atlantic. If Nasser succeeds, he'll be a lot harder 
to deal with. 

Meanwhile, the Egyptian dictator continues to play footsy 
with the Kremlin. In a new agreement, Russia will help Egypt 
build three textile mills during the next three years. Mills will 
have 15,300 spindles each. 


London—Russia has scored a big prestige success commodity- 
wise in London. 

The committee of the London Metal Exchange announces 
registration of a brand of Russian tin. This means the metal 
(called H. O. 3 Novosibirski) is henceforth deliverable against 
the standard contract of the L.M.E. 

Significance: This is the first time a Russian metal has been 
registered since the L.M.E. was reopened for trading five years 
ago. 

Londoners have been playing down the importance of the 
Russian achievement. But note these points: 

e For some time now Russia’s exports have been having an in- 
creasingly significant impact on world trading. Russia’s out 
for respectability in commodity trading—both buying and selling. 

¢ Offerings of H.O.3 Novosibirski Londonwards may prove 
comparatively small. But the brand’s henceforth assured of a 
market. Its registration here means one more bit of respectability 
for Russian commodities. 


London—British automobile manufacturers, encouraged by 
last year’s record export sales, are planning in 1958 the biggest 
export drive since the war. 

Each of the ‘big five” automobile makers reports record pro- 
duction in January, usually a slack period in the industry. 

Although the United States and Canada continue to be the 
main targets for British car sales, the industry is pressing the 
European market harder in an effort to gain a firm foothold for 
the proposed free trade area. 


Bonn—The 1958 Leipzig fair, to be held from March 2-13, 
will see 9,000 exhibitors from 42 countries. These include ten 
east bloc and 32 western nations. The exhibition area will be 
enlarged. 

Biggest foreign exhibitor will be the Soviet Union which will 
show sample products of all industries. France ranks first among 
western exhibitors with 39,800 Sq. Ft. 

East Germany (2,152 Sq Ft.) has announced several new de- 
velopments and plans to expand business with the Western 
Hemisphere. 

* ° * 


Tokyo—Russia continues to build up trade relations with our 
key far eastern ally. 

Direct bank dealings in trade between Japan and the Soviet 
Union will soon become possible through a correspondent con- 
tract recently concluded between the Bank of Tokyo and the 
Soviets. 

The correspondent arrangement is expected to go a long way 
toward normalizing and speeding up trade dealings between the 
two nations. It will permit direct exchange of letters of credit, 
thus eliminating the need to go through London. 


Djakarta—American foreign policy-makers may be facing the 
biggest decision in Asia since the Korean war: what to do about 
Indonesia? 

The giant archipelego lying between Asian land mass and 
Australia is already knee-deep in Communism. The current 
chaos threatens to provide local communists with the excuse they 
need to take power in a country of 85 million people—one of 
the world’s richest in raw materials. 

America has a peculiar responsibility in current crisis. As 
leader of a western bloc, we cannot stand idly by and see Indo- 
nesia pass into communist hands. 

There’s just too much at stake. The nation abounds in such 
critical materials as oil, tin, rubber, and spices. Moreover, what 
happens here could set the tone for other critical areas of the near 
and Far East. 


Junta Invites 
Foreign Backing 


Caracas The Venezuelan 
junta, firmly in control after the 
late Jan. revolt, continue to en- 
courage foreign investment in this 
iron and oil-rich country. 

While political pressure is ex- 
pected to build up for a bigger 
government share of oil profits, 
Rear Admiral Wolfgang Larra- 
zabal last week reassured oil com- 
panies on their status. 

Venezuelan business was hit 
hard by the disruption but now 
gives signs of picking up again 
although consumer caution is ex- 
pected to continue. 

Operations of the oil and ore 
mining companies, chief bulwarks 
of the Venezuelan economy, have 
remained unaffected. Both U.S. 
Steel and Bethlehem Steel, which 
have extensive mining operations, 
say their production continued on 
schedule with shipments moving 
out regularly. 

The junta is reported moving 
to create a healthier business 
climate by eliminating a chronic 
lag in official payments to con- 
tractors and suppliers. It has 
ordered immediate payment of an 
estimated $45 million in overdue 
government obligations, including 
substantial amounts owed to U.S. 
firms. This will be reflected in 
faster payments on lagging com- 
mercial debts to the U.S. 

The government also is study- 
ing reduction of a five mill tax 
on gross business volume which 
has discouraged some types of 
U.S. businesses here. 


British Freighters Get 
Great Lakes Service 


London—Two large steamship 
companies will start a direct 
cargo service next month between 
Liverpool and the Great Lakes. 

Cunard Steamship Company 
will have two chartered motor 
vessels leaving Liverpool every 
three or four weeks, beginning 
with the 1,367 gross ton “Con- 
cordia” on March 31. 

Cunard says that with the addi- 
tion of the new service, there will 
be four vessels operating from 
Britain to the Great Lakes. 

Canadian Pacific Steamship 
Company will start a_ similar 
service on March 28 with two 
ships, the 1,338 gross ton 
“Dammtor”, and the 1,361 gross 
ton “Elisabeth Hendrik Fisser.” 
These vessels, chartered by 
C.P.S., will call at Toronto, Ham- 
ilton, Sarnia, Cleveland, and De- 
troit. 


Canadian Pacific Plans 
To Buy Trucking Firm 


Montreal, Que.—The Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway plans to 
purchase control of Smith Trans- 
port Ltd., one of Canada’s largest 
trucking firms with 2,000 vehi- 
cles. CPR will then have a high- 
way system extending from Hali- 
fax to Winnipeg. 

The Quebec Transport Board’s 
decision to permit the transfer of 
control of Smith Transport to 
CPR was influenced by CPR ac- 
knowledgement that it would 
“recognize the jurisdiction of this 
board in relation to the opera- 
tions of Smith Transport Ltd. in 


this province.” 
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Greek Tramp-Vessel Owners Seek 
Minimum Rate Increase of 80% 


New York Committee of 


Seven Cites Present Low 


As Reason Behind Proposal; Opposition Noted 


New York—A group of Greek 
ship owners is trying to formu- 
late a minimum rate system 
which would boost present ship- 
ping charges more than 80% on 
freelancing tramp vessels. The 
proposed effective date is March 
15. 

The group, which controls an 
estimated 40% of the world 
tramp fleet, plans to meet during 
the next few weeks with British, 
Italian, and other ship owners to 
work out an agreement for hon- 
oring the rate structures. 

Although there is some oppo- 
sition, Manuel Kulukundis, presi- 
dent of the New York committee 
of the Greek Shipowners Asso- 
ciation and a strong backer of the 
scheme, predicts eventual ap- 
proval. 

The minimums, he said, would 
first go into effect only on cargo 
shipped between the United 
States and Europe, but would be 


British Use Less 
Lead, Zinc, Tin 


Consumption of lead, zinc, and 
tin in Britain was slightly lower 
in 1957 than in the previous year. 
British Bureau of Nonferrous 
Metal Statistics lists these prelim- 
inary figures: 


Consumption, 
tons 1956 1957 
Lead 357,000 349,100 
Zinc 318,500 316,400 
Tin 22,873 21,790 
Stockpile, 
year end, 
tons 1956 1957 
Lead 39,400 51,300 
Zinc 44,900 44,900 
Tin 3,200 15,800 


Necchi Plans Factory 
For Mexican Market 


Milan, Italy—Necchi Sewing 
Machine Co. and Mexican in- 
terests are talking of opening a 
sewing machine factory in Mex- 
ico. Production would total 30,- 
000 machines yearly. 

U. S.-made Singer machines 
presently hold the largest slice of 
the Mexican market. However, 
the planned production of Nec- 
chi’s proposed Mexican plant 
would cover Mexican demand. 


Ships to Pay 3% 
Surcharge For 
Suez Canal Clearing 


London—All ships passing 
through the Suez Canal will pay 
a 3% surcharge to pay the costs 
of the United Nations’ salvage 
fleet which started clearing opera- 
tions Dec. 22, 1956. 

Total cost of clearing the canal 
was $9,522,800, a British foreign 
office official told Parliament last 
week. But the figure includes 
costs incurred by the Anglo- 
French fleets both before and 
during the U.N. salvage opera- 
tions. 


expanded later to include other 


points. 

The New York committ:e. 
comprising about seven Greek 
owners operating from le 


United States, is also considering 
a schedule for laying up surp!us 
vessels as part of the scheme, 
This would help eliminate py 
over-supply of world shipp'y 
and would help to stiffen r; 
even more. 

American steamship lines, jt 
was noted, would not be direc'ly 
affected since the rates would p- 
ply only to tramp vessels which 
freelance the oceans for whatever 
cargoes they can find. 

Tramp ships only carry bulk 
cargo, such as coal, grain, and 
iron ore. American shipping lines 
carry passengers and _ general 
cargo, such as machinery and 
automobiles. 

Kulukundis said a minimum 
rate structure is needed because 
shipping rates have declined to 
their lowest point since 1954. 
They have been dropping stead- 
ily, he said, since the Suez Canal 
reopened last April. 

Kulukundis indicated coal 
shipments from U. S. North At- 
lantic ports to Antwerp-Rotter- 
dam the minimum might hit 
$5.90 a ton. This compares with 
a present rate of about $3.20 a 
ton, or an 84% increase. 


Chile, Russia Agree 
On Copper Wire Trading 


Santiago—Chile and _ Russia 
are closing a deal for the sale of 
a minimum of 15,000 tons and 
a maximum of 40,000 tons of 
copper wire. Announcement of 


the transaction was made last 


week. 

Negotiations were started last 
Oct. in Paris through official con- 
tacts between Chilean representa- 
tives and the Soviet trade delega- 
tion in the United Kingdom. 
Russia will pay in dollars and 
pounds sterling. 

Chile also authorized export 
of 3,500 tons of copper wire to 
Russia via Germany. 


Yawata Steel Increases 
Stainless Production 


Tokyo—Yawata Iron & Steel 
Co. is planning to increase its 
Stainless steel production 2,000 
tons monthly in 1959. Only a 
small amount of stainless steel 
now is being turned out by the 
firm for sale to flatware makers. 

Yawata also will emphasize 
research on high-grade specil 
steel for use in nuclear reactors, 
chemical facilities, jet planes, 
rolling stock, and warships. 

Plans call for quantity produc- 
tion of stainless steel at Yawata s 
Hikari Steel Plant with two 
10-ton electric furnaces and rol'- 
ing mills. 

The company, at the same 
time, will enter the field of hig! - 
grade _ heat-resistant, pressur:- 
resistant steel and may seek 2 
technical tie-up with an Amer 
can firm. 
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(hem. P.A.s, Market Researchers 


‘ress Cooperation to Aid Profits 
ong-Range Planning, Day-to-Day Reports 


Needed for Trends And 


Vashington—Chemical indus- 
yuyers and market researchers 
are endeavoring to promote a 
vigorous emphasis on coopera- 
ito between the two groups. The 
firs! joint meeting of the Chemical 
Market Research Association and 
Chemical Buyers’ Group of 
the N.A.P.A. was held recently. 
Attendance was 350. 


Combined Efforts Needed 


Speakers stressed the theme 
that by combined efforts they can 


| better meet the challenge of a 


fast-changing economic and cor- 
porate profit picture—plus raise 
their professional status in man- 
agement’s eyes. 

At the session these key points 

were emphasized: 

e Marketing research can as- 
sist buyers in long-range 
purchase planning and in 
many “make-or-buy” deci- 
sions. 

¢ Cooperation with purchas- 
ing can provide marketing 
people with a wealth of data 
on day-by-day happenings 
essential to the information 
fund on which long-range 


plans and forecasts are 
' based. 
In a keynote talk, L. J. Finn, 


_ Jr., purchasing consultant em- 
phasized the point that buyers to- 


day need more than skilled nego- 


| tiation ability. They need in- 


formation, much of which mar- 
keting men can give them, he 
said. 

Finn, of Wilmington, Del., 
where he formerly headed Her- 
cules Powder purchasing, as- 
serted that a quickly-moving 
economy and declining profits 
makes it imperative that the two 
ends of the business pole—mar- 
keting and  purchasing—move 
closer together to meet the chal- 
lenge. 


Make-Or-Buy Decisions 


“This meeting itself is con- 
clusive evidence of the awareness 
of common purposes,” Finn said. 

lr. G. MacGowan, director of 
idvance planning for Firestone 
lire and Rubber Co., highlighted 
te ways marketing men can help 
purchasing in  “make-or-buy” 
cisions. 

Most make-or-buy decisions 
ide by management—espe- 
illy on the “make” side—are 
© wrong ones, MacGowan said. 
- declared this is not a reflec- 
Mm On management analytical 
ilities but is a commentary on 
- magnitude and complexity of 
- problem. It also points up 

e fact that the make-or-buy 
‘ ncept has only lately received 

ch interest of top management, 

added. 

MacGowan, past president of 
''¢ American Marketing Asso- 
‘ation, called on the chemical 

irketing research and buyer 

up to take the lead in this im- 

rtant decision-making area. 

“Proper techniques must first 

established,” he said, “‘to assist 

arriving at sound make-or-buy 
cisions.” 

R. T. Wier, buyer at Hercules 

wder Co., and recently named 

itstanding N.A.P.A. officer in 
istrict Five, emphasized that 
th groups would benefit from 
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Making Decisions 


closer relationship. “Informed 
buyers have needs for many 
kinds of market information in 
their search for greater values to 
assist them in carrying on effec- 
tive negotiations and making in- 
telligent commitments on behalf 
of their companies,” Wier stated. 
“Chemical market researchers 
can provide buyers much needed 
information especially on future 
market trends, distribution, and 
consumption.” 

A lively interest in the meet- 
ing’s proceedings was maintained 
throughout the two-day session 
which featured talks by leaders 
in the purchasing and marketing 
fields. Sociability was high, and 
J. W. McKinney, general chair- 
man, N.A.P.A. Chemical Buyers 
Group, noted in his opening re- 
marks that “to know one another 
better can make the task ahead 
a pleasure instead of a trial.” 


Buffalo P.A.’s Meet With 
National Sales Group 


Buffalo, N. Y.—-Buffalo pur- 
chasing agents and the local 
chapter of the National Sales Ex- 
ecutives met jointly here Feb. 12. 
Harry A. Stuhldreher, one of 
Notre Dame’s famous Four 
Horsemen and now assistant to 
the vice president of U. S. Steel 
Corp., was the guest speaker. 

The Buffalo Purchasing 
Agents Association reports that 
150 persons have enrolled in the 
purchasing techniques course 
which started Jan. 28 at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. The Buffalo 
P. A.’s are sponsoring the course, 


Hufford Corp. Forms 
Research Organization 


Los Angeles—Hufford Corp. 
division of Siegler Corp. will es- 
tablish a facility offering research 
and development as well as pro- 
duction services to engine and 
airframe manufacturers on a con- 
tract basis. 

Hufford’s spin-forge machine 
will be featured at the new center 
to handle heavy roll forming of 
super-hard metals used in over- 
coming the heat problems of su- 
personic aircraft and missiles. 
The center is scheduled to open 
in August. 


Ford Suggests Price 
For Thunderbird Car 


Dearborn, Mich.—The §sug- 
gested price for the new 4-pas- 
senger Ford Thunderbird has 
been set at $3,330. This ex- 
cludes optional equipment and 
automatic transmission. 

The suggested factory list 
prices also exclude distribution 
and delivery charges and taxes 
(federal excise, state and local). 


American Buys Tulley Co. 


Cleveland—The American 
Vitrified Products Co., maker of 
clay and concrete products, has 
acquired the Tulley Concrete 
Products Co. of St. Louis for an 
undisclosed amount. 
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More Production Workers Unemployed 


Rising unemployment, now estimated at 4.5 million, is taking its 
toll primarily from the ranks of manufacturing production workers. 
Employment in this key industrial area is running some 6.5% behind 
last year. About 24 of this drop, representing some 542,000 workers, 
took place between August and December of 1957. The December 
total of 12.5 million was the lowest figure for production workers in 
manufacturing in over three years. 


Central Illinois Purchasing Assn. 
Appoints Two New Chairmen 


Peoria, Ill.—The Purchasing 
Agents Association of Central 
Illinois has named new chairman 
for two key committees. 

William L. Johnson, of Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp.’s 
canning machinery division, 
Hoopeston, Ill., will direct ac- 
tivities of the education commit- 
tee. D. J. Bowden, of Electri- 
conics-Timers Co. division of 
P. R. Mallory, Pana, Ill., will 
head the standardization group. 

Russell Lentz, traffic manager 
for Sangamo Electric Co., Spring- 


6th District N.A.P.A. 
To Meet at Cincinnati 


Cincinnati—The 16 chapters 
of the Sixth District of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents will meet here March 
14-15. 

About 75 to 100 purchasing 
executives from throughout Ohio, 
Indiana, and Kentucky are ex- 
pected to attend the two-day ses- 
sion which the Cincinnati pur- 
chasing agents group will host. 

William L. McGrath, presi- 
dent, Williamson Heater Co., 
Cincinnati, will be the principal 
speaker at the closing Saturday 
night banquet, discussing “For- 
eign Aid to What?” McGrath is 
a member of the governing body 
of the International Labor Or- 
ganizaiton and a former delegate 
to the I.L.O. world conference. 


Beckman Division Forms 
Western Regional Office 


Richmond,  Calif.—Scientific 
Instruments Division, Beckman 
Instruments, Inc. has established 
a Western regional office here to 
handle sales of laboratory ana- 
lytical instrumentation. 

The new office, under Paul E. 
Paules, Western regional man- 
ager, will covei 11 western states, 
western Canada, Alaska, and 
Hawaii. 
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field, Ill., spoke at the associa- 
tion’s January meeting. He 
stressed the importance of trans- 
portation to purchasing agents 
and suggested methods of reduc- 
ing transportation costs. 

The Illinois P.A.’s will assem- 
ble at the Orlando Hotel in 
Decatur for their next meeting, 
Feb. 18. 


Steel Payroll Hits High 


New York—Payroll for the 
iron and steel industry hit a new 
high of $4.001 billion for 1957, 
according to the American Iron 
& Steel Institute. That’s $205 
million more than 1956’s record 
of $3,795,975,000. Steel indus- 
try wage earners made an aver- 
age $2.917 an hour in 1957, 
compared with $2.700 for 1956, 
and worked only 37.2 hours per 
week compared to 38.6 for 1956. 


Washing Ways 
Will Change Radically 


New York—Radical changes 
are predicted in methods of 
washing and cleaning clothes in 
the next 10 to 50 years. Possible 
developments include a laundry 
detergent incorporating bleaches, 
fabric conditioners, sanitizing 
and antistatic agents; starch in 
tablet form; faster and more effi- 
cient washing machines with a 
15-minute cycle, and a gas cham- 
ber that cleans clothes while be- 
ing worn. These predictions were 
made by “Chemical Week,” a 
McGraw-Hill magazine, in a re- 
cent survey of some 50 soap 
manufacturers. 


Bausch & Lomb Expands 


Rochester, N. Y.—Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co. has set up six 
districts and increased its sales 
staff in an effort to unify the 
activity of its scientific instru- 
ments division. 


Truckers Working 
For Cooperation 


New York—A trucking indus- 
try spokesman predicts that ef- 
fective coordination of surface 
transport, brought about by team- 
work between independent car- 
riers, “is not too far away.” 

How coordination could lead 
to lower freight rates was dis- 
cussed by Neil J. Curry, chairman 
of the Executive Committee of 
American Trucking Associations, 
at a meeting of the New York 
Society of Security Analysts. 

“My personal belief,’ Curry 
stated, “is that it will not be too 
long before railroads, truck lines, 
and water carriers, each acting as 
an independent form of transport, 
will finally coordinate their serv- 
ices to their great individual ad- 
vantage and to the very real 
advantage of the public.” 


N.O.M.A. Plans Clinics 
On Office Automation, 
First Clinic March 10-11 


Willow Grove, Pa.—Office 
automation clinics have been 
planned on a national scale by the 
National Office Management As- 
sociation. 

The first clinic will be held in 
St. Louis on March 10-11. Addi- 
tional clinics are scheduled for 
Baltimore, March 24-25; Atlanta, 
April 7-8; and Toronto, April 
21-22. 

The clinics will be conducted 
by local N.O.M.A. chapters in 
cooperation with representatives 
of Standard Register Co., I.B.M., 
Remington-Rand, and the Elec- 
trodata Division of Burroughs. 
Businessmen interested in regis- 
tering for the clinics may contact 
NOMA, 1931 Old York Rd., 
Willow Grove, Pa. 


Atomic Energy Conclave 
To Air Isotope Usage 


Chicago—How to develop bet- 
ter products through radioiso- 
topes will be discussed at the 
Atomic Energy Management 
Conference here March 17-19. 
The conference, sponsored jointly 
by the Atomic Industrial Forum 
and the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, will stress latest 
developments in peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. 

Supply and demand of mate- 
rials testing facilities will be an- 
other topic of discussion by the 
panel. 


Philco Reducess Price 
Of Diffused Transistors 


Philadelphia—Widespread_in- 
dustrial acceptance of Philco 
Corporation’s new Micro Al- 
loy Diffused-ba:c Transistors 
(MADT) has made possible im- 
mediate price cuts as high as 
67%. 

Typical of the price break is 
type 2N502, formerly priced at 
$25.00 each in quantities of 100 
or more. This transistor is now 
available at $8.25 per unit in the 
same quantity. 

The price reduction will al- 
low wider applications of the 
M.A.D.T. family in home, indus- 
trial and military markets. 
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If It Were Easy, More Would Do It 


“Now, here, you see, it takes all the running 
you can do, 


to keep in the same place. 
If you want to get somewhere else, you 
must run at least twice as fast as that.” 

When Lewis Carroll wrote those lines in “Through the Looking Glass and 
What Alice Found There,” he probably was well aware that this philosophy 
applied to everyday affairs. It certainly scores a direct hit when considered in 
connection with the purchasing function. 

The purchasing executive who wants to go places and wants his company 
to go places must do more than the routine chores that fall to his department. 
Accepting a requisition and placing an order can become routine. They also 
can become a creative job, a job that calls for appraising the specifications in 
the light of up-to-date information on materials or equipment. 

While it is important to know what is going on today, it is equally as 
important to have some ideas on what to expect tomorrow, next year, and, 
yes, even five years from now. The benefits that accrue from such knowledge 
are not so easy to list as those stemming from action on current affairs. If you 
uncover a new source of supply that gives you better delivery or more value 
for your dollar, you can pinpoint the immediate benefits. As in Alice’s case, 
this is “all the running you can do to keep in the same place.” 


But, if you want to “get somewhere else,” you just have to think in the way 
one executive did when he authorized installation of a costly new system. 
“Let's face it,” he declared, “the system is expensive; and as it stands now, 
there are a lot of bugs in it. A couple of years from now, though, we’ll have 
outlived and ironed out every bug. We'll be way ahead of those companies 
that will just start then to put in this system or ones like it.” 


Just how much is it worth to “be way ahead” of the other fellow. You can’t 
put a price tag on it. Companies have gone out of business because they did 
not stay abreast of the times. Individual functions have been absorbed into 
other departments because of the same lack of vision. 

This is not to say that a company’s fate hangs on the single decision of a 
purchasing executive. While you can find a few exceptions, virtually all 
companies that move ahead do so because of team action. You, as a purchas- 
ing executive, are part of your company’s team. Your decisions and your 
foresight can aid the team. 

Major changes in the industrial field rarely burst on the scene full grown. 
Rather they are a series of developments, evolution not revolution. 

It takes more than just looking over today’s happenings. “You must run 
at least twice as fast” 
on fact not fancy, 


to know what is going on now and to have ideas, built 
as to what you and your company can do tomorrow. 
rhinking of the future is not easy; if it were, more people would do it. 


Where do you stand? 
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“The boss wasn’t kidding when he said we got 
a lot of lemons with that last tool order.” 
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Your Follow-Up File 


We Recognize Your Write to Your Opinion 


A Good Suggestion 
We Can’t Take 


Beliefontaine, Ohio 
I find PURCHASING WEEK to be a 
memory jogger on clues for eventual 
savings by better purchasing methods. 
Many of us occasionally get too 
close to the woods to see the trees. 
It is my suggestion the subscription 
fee to PURCHASING WEEK be accom- 
plished through the annual dues paid 
to your local purchasing agent associa- 
tion. 
Ted Mauk 
Purchasing Agent 


e While we appreciate the sugges- 
tion and are anxious to cooperate 
with the N.A.P.A. and local chap- 
ters, PURCHASING WEEK has 
no official connection with any 
purchasing association. 


$1.75 Is Too Cheap 


Chicago, Ill. 
In your Jan. 13 issue (page 32) you 
carried a new product report on our 
Merco brazing compound applicator. 
Please refer to our letter in which 
we outlined the product’s features. 
You will note the price of the complete 
unit is $175 rather than $1.75 as 
shown in your issue. 
Evidently this error 
printing. 


occurred in 


A. J. Angelico 
Manager, Special Products Division 
Merchants Chemical Co., Inc. 


e Sorry we didn’t catch it. The 
position of a decimal point can 
make quite a difference. 


Sees PW a Help to Profession 


Clearwater, Fla. 

Congratulations on PURCHASING 
WEEK, Jan. 13 issue! 

This publication should prove to be 
of tremendous help in furthering the 
purchasing profession through informa- 
tion and education. 

Best wishes for success! 

M. C. Mickelson 
President 

Purchasing Agents’ 
Association of Florida 
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Inquires About Reprints 


Cleveland, Ohio 

I recently saw the fine article you 
prepared explaining the functions of 
our industry. We certainly appreciate 
your efforts. 

We would be interested in getting 
about 2,200 reprints of this article. 
Could you drop us a note about what 
the charges would be? 

Robert G. Welch 

Executive Vice President 

American Steel Warehouse 
Association, Inc. 


¢ PURCHASING WEEK will be 
able to supply reprints on any 
story no matter what its length. 
Prices will vary so that it would be 
advisable to ask us in advance for 
a quotation. 


A Fine Job in Limited Space 


Cleveland, Ohio 

Thank you very much for sending 
me a copy of the article on fleet car 
purchasing in the Feb. 3 issue. 

May I say that I think you have 
done a very fine job of presenting this 
difficult and complicated problem in 
so limited a space. You have missed 
nothing. 

Ss. J. Lee 
President 
Lee Fleet Management, Inc. 


Interesting, Informative, Helpful 


Atlanta, Ga. 

You are to be congratulated on the 

interesting, informative, and_ helpful 
magazine you are editing. 

Best wishes to you. 

Ernest Brewer 

Purchasing Agent 

City of Alanta 


To Our Readers 


This is your column. Write on 
any subject you think will interest 
purchasing executives. While your 
letters should be signed, if you pre- 
fer we'll publish them anonymously. 

Send your letters to: “Your 
Follow-Up File,” PURCHASING 
WEEK, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 
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PURCHASING WEEK Asks You... 


Are personal relationships to major suppliers 
outside of business an asset or a liability? 


Question from: Martin Kogan, Purchasing Agent, 


Frank C. Fish 


St. Regis Paper Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 


“Definitely an asset. You 


Lincoln Metal Products Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Don R. Fallquist 
Trentwood Works, Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp., Spokane, Wash. 


“It is an asset. After hours association builds 
friendship. It helps establish a better understand- 
ing of mutual problems and allows additional time 
to tap the vast store of knowledge that every 
reliable supplier possesses. Conducted with honesty 
and sincerity, it helps to develop vendor loyalty and 
will pay dividends in quality and service. The pur- 
chasing day is a busy one; and when you see sup- 
pliers outside of business, they can provide additional 
information in a more relaxed atmosphere.” 


have a much better 


How to Get More Out of Purchasing Week 


Keep Up with Your Purchasing Profession 


Mr. Purchasing Executive, your profes- 
sion is changing. Everyday at some com- 
pany, a purchasing agent retires, resigns, 
or dies. New men replace them. 

Most of these changes mean more than 
just a change in personnel. They usually 
mean some change in purchasing policy 
because no two men have identical pur- 
chasing philosophies. 

And these changes affect every man in 
the purchasing profession, for it is nothing 
but the total of the men who compose it. 
If the men in the profession are progres- 
sive men with drive, the status of the pro- 
fession will go up. If they are non-progres- 
sive with no initiative, the purchasing 
profession will do no more than hold its 
own. 

But equally important is the personal 
side. Veteran purchasing men are widely 


acquainted. Through their activities in 
such groups as the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents, they become 
acquainted with many other P.A.’s. Be- 
cause of mutual interests they often 
become friends. And who doesn’t want 
to know what is happening to his friends 

Both of these ideas form the philosophy 
sehind “This Changing Purchasing Profes- 
sion” (See page 15). PURCHASING WEEK 
is building this department into a timely 
biographical record of purchasing person- 
nel. 

Your support in reporting changes in 
your purchasing department will be ap- 
preciated. We are especially interested in 
getting pictures of new department heads. 

Write “This Changing Purchasing Pro- 
fession,” PURCHASING WEEK, 330 West 
42nd. St., New York 36, N. Y. 


chance to get your Own position across to the sup- 
plier when you meet him out of the office. Many 
an agreement has been worked out on this informal 
basis which would otherwise never have come to 
pass. However, I believe that until you have done 
considerable business with a man, it is best to steer 
clear of personal relationships to insure that your 
friendship deesn’t cloud your business sense. Once 
you are assured he has something to offer, the better 


Want the Best 


CASTERS & WHEELS 


you know him the better off you are.” 


Harold Curran 


City of Reno, Nev., Purchasing Agent 


“Personal relationships to suppliers outside of 


Howard J. Gewitz 
Dixie Manufacturing Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


“Personal relationships outside of business are 
a liability because a purchasing agent must never 
put himself in a position. whereby his decisions 
are affected by personal obligations. He must be 
loyal to his company and establish confidence, co- 
operation, and respect from his suppliers. Many 
times close friendships are formed through business 
relationships. This is a natural development, and it 
always should be understood that business transac- 
tions can only result when it is to the interest of the 
purchaser's company and not for personal gain.” 


for the 


Purpose? 


business are a definite liability as far as our office 
is concerned. Lunching or golfing with any supplier 
would create an opportunity for the supplier's com- 
petitors to claim unfairness. This is not desirable 
in a public office. It might conceivably be handy to 
‘et tips on what is in short supply, but any price 
liscussions would be useless since Our purchases are 
nade after the submission of sealed bids. Such 
issociation with suppliers would create a demand 


Engineered 10 MEET 


n time that would yield little return.” 


Herbert A. Lubke 
Solar Aircraft Co., Des Moines, lowa 


“A normally friendly relationship is_ essential. 
It should be founded upon mutual desire to conduct 
business activities in the best interests of the re- 
spective organizations and should not depend upon 
personal relationship outside of business. If business 
activities are controlled even to a minor degree by 
activities outside of business hours, the essential 
ingredient of objectivity in buying inevitably will 
be impaired. On occasions, buyers and sellers may 
find themselves together outside of business but 
should not encourage a relationship that goes be- 
yond the requirements of a sound business approach.” 


SSO RR 


INDUSTRY'S NEEDS 


All types of rubber treads - soft, medium 
and hard - for smooth operation on all 
kinds of floors. Featuring Neoprene rub- 
ber treads - resistant to steam, water, 
oxidation, oils and waxes and unaffected 
by most chemicals - expertly compounded 
to Darnell standards in our own factory. 


PURCHASING 


John Whitehill 
Continental Can Co., New York, N. Y. 


“Personal relations with major suppliers are a 
lefinite asset. A close relationship gives rise to 
it better mutual understanding of production prob- 
ems, permits first hand information concerning new 
roducts and processes developed by each, and aids 
naterially in keeping tabs on market prices for the 
particular commodity allied with it. Such a rela- 
ionship must, of course, be governed by good busi- 
ness ethics and, as every P.A. knows, very little 
contact is needed to determine the business principles 
of the people with whom he associates.” 
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7-- your key to 
lower costs 


write for 
your copy 


DARNELL CORPORATION, LTD. 
DOWNEY (LOS ANGELES COUNTY) CALIFORNIA 


60 WALKER STREET 
36 NORTH CLINTON 
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There’s a Thermoid 
Hose for every job 


And for your job, too, you'll find 
Thermoid has a hose that wears 
better, lasts longer, stays “on the 
job”’ to save you time and money. 
Each Thermoid Hose is built todoa 
specific job best. The same is true 
of Thermoid Conveyor Belting, 
Multi-V Belts and Friction Mate- 
rials. Call your local Thermoid 
Distributor today. 


hermol 


Thermoid Company * Trenton, New Jersey 
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A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


ONE OF A SPECIAL SERIES 


How Research Shapes 


If you are looking for an industry that 
is going to keep on booming in 1958 and 
every year for the next decade, here it is. 
It is the industry of technological innova- 
tion through research and development. 

Last year this great new industry spent over 
$7 billion to discover and develop new indus- 
trial products, processes and equipment. This 
year the preliminary McGraw-Hill survey in- 
dicates that total expenditures for industrial re- 
search and development will be even greater, 
perhaps as much as $8 billion. Of the companies 
surveyed, 579% plan to spend as much as in 
1957 and 38° % plan to spend more. 

The sustained expansion in research 
and development is the best guarantee we 
have that the current decline in business 
investment in new plants and equipment 
will be relatively short-lived. There can be 
no prolonged decline in investment in an econ- 
omy where technology is changing rapidly. 

This editorial is designed to show how the 
continued surge in research and development 
can be expected to lead first to new products, 
and eventually to renewed expansion of invest- 
ment in new industrial plants and equipment. 
Such expansion is the essence of national eco- 


nomic growth. 


A Slow Start 


The impact of research on sales and invest- 
ment is still very gradual. Research spending 
itself has more than doubled in the last four 
vears. But only 32° of all manufacturing firms 
report significant capital outlays to make new 
products. We are not reaping the full dividends 


of industrial research as yet for several reasons: 


@ Research expenditures were relatively 
small until the Korean War of 1950 brought 
substantial government contracts in aviation, 
electronic and related fields. Heavy research 
outlays for civilian and industrial products 
came even later. 


@ There is an average lag, according to re- 
search directors consulted by the McGraw-Hill 
Department of Economics, of roughly seven 
years from the start of research until the prod- 
uct is ready for large scale output — about five 
years of research and at least two years to 


solve production problems and develop markets. 


® Complex products, such as new consumer 
durables and industrial machinery, have an 
even longer time lag. 

However, new developments are certainly un- 
derway. Research began to increase in all lines 
of business when Korean War restrictions and 
the excess profits tax came to an end in 1953. 
The tax revision of 1954 added a new incentive 
by making research outlays deductible as a cur- 
rent business expense. By 1955, the research 


boom Was On. 


When Is The Payoff? 


With a lag of about seven years, it will be 
the early 1960s before these new developments 
become a dominant factor in capital investment. 
But once the flow of new products and new proc- 
esses starts, it will accelerate sharply — just as 
research spending has accelerated in the past 
few years. 

By 1960, over $50 billion in sales will be 
coming from products not on the market as re- 
cently as 1956. Sales of new products will in- 
crease year by year, but they will gain most in 
1960-1962, or five years after the recent spurt 
in research expenditures. 

Capital expenditures to manufacture new 
products will also rise, but with a slightly long- 
er lag. Here the sharpest rise should come in 
1962-1965, as the new products reach a volume 
that calls for a significant amount of new capac- 
ity. In most cases, initial output of new products 
will come from existing capacity. 

This timing of a new wave in capital invest- 
ment appears logical on other grounds. Popu- 
lation experts forecast an upsurge in marriages 
and births around 1965. So by 1962, industry 
will be starting to tool up for new mass markets. 

The important point is this: As we ap- 
proach the 1960s more and more sales 
and investment will be in new products 
growing out of research. By 1960 well over 
10°. of manufacturing sales will be in new 
products not on the market in 1956. 

Meanwhile — research will help stabilize 
capital spending by raising the level of mod- 
ernization and replacement expenditures. Of 
course, research does not eliminate all the ups 
and downs in the demand for capital goods, for 
there remain variations in the amount spent to 


expand capacity. But a high level of moderni- 


Our Future Prosperity 


zation, to cut costs and improve quality, does 


put a floor under any drop in investment. 


What To Expect 


During the next few years we can expect an 
increasing flow of new materials, new metallic 
alloys, new machinery — primarily those devel- 
opments coming out of long-established research 
programs in the chemical and electrical indus- 
tries. Industry will make wider use of special- 
ized computers and automated equipment. 

But the dramatic payoff on research comes 
even later. In the early 1960s the consumer 
goods industries will begin tooling up for their 
really new products — things so basically new 
they can change the way a family lives. Such 
items as plastic houses, paper apparel, turbine 
autos are under development right now. But it 
will take several years to get costs down and 
for population and incomes to grow to the point 
where mass markets are created. 

When we reach that point in the mid-1960s, 
there will begin the greatest surge of capital 
investment in all history. And then — around 
1965 — the new processes (full automation. 
atomic power, continuous steel casting) which 
are the slowest and most expensive part of the 
research chain to develop, will come into play. 

The combined impact of new products 
and new processes, to meet an expanding 
market, will thus be felt in the mid-1960s 
— eight to ten years after the recent sharp 
increase in research spending. The full im- 
pact is that far away because of the lags for 
applied research, pilot plant studies and market 
introduction. But to a large degree the pros- 
perity of the 1960s has already been shaped by 


the research programs now underway. 


This message tis one of a series prepared by the 
McGraw-Hill Department of Economics to help 
increase public knowledge and understanding 
of important nation-wide developments. Per- 
mission ts freely extended to newspapers, 
groups or individuals to quote or reprint all 
or parts of the text. 


PRESIDENT 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
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As This Dial Keeps Turning 


Population Grows, 
\Warkets Change, 
Opportunities for P.A.s Arise 


New York—New and better 

isiness Opportunities, as well as 
an expanded department, await 
the purchasing agent who keeps 

yreast of changing population 
patterns. 

Population increases are 
ikely to boost business, giving 
you more work and_ responsi- 
bility—perhaps an expanded de- 
partment. Decreases can even- 
tually harm business and you 
with it. A change in age groups 
may be followed by product 
changes. This would mean a 
change in your purchase mix. 
Furthermore you might find the 
entire supply picture changes as 
suppliers modify their opera- 
tions to the population. 

That’s why it’s so important 
to watch population trends. PW 
has analyzed basic forces influ- 
encing population: birth rate, 
death rate, internal migration, im- 
migration, changing composite of 
population, and come up with 
some startling conclusions: 

e There'll be 31 million more 
Americans in 1970. 

e Baby crops will continue to 
set records during the next 15 
years, even though the birth rate 
may decline temporarily. 

e Some areas of the country 
will gain at ten-times the rate of 
other areas. 

e Per cent of babies and old- 
sters in the population will in- 
crease; per cent of workers will 
decrease. 


Population Over 173 Million 


Let’s start by looking at the 
population today. The headpiece 


hows that it’s already above 
173 million. 
It means we've boosted our 


numbers by more than 25 million 
in the last ten years. It took us 
19 years to increase by that same 
mount in the period ending in 


1947. Our national growth rate 
has reached three million yearly 
—close to a 1% population in- 
crease every six months. 

A phenomenal birth rate is the 
primary factor behind our boom- 
ing populace. The rate reached a 
peak in 1947 of 25.8 per 1,000 
population. It dropped somewhat 
after that but still averaged 24.4 
from 1948-56. The rate in 1957 
neared 25.00—the highest since 
1954. 

Why so high? It reflects many 
births which had been postponed 
through the depression and World 
War II, plus a striking tendency 
toward marriage and childbearing 
at a much younger age. This post- 
ponement and trend to early 
childbearing are estimated to 
have boosted births in the past 
ten years by some 4 million. 


Baby Boom Follows Baby Boom 


But these two temporary effects 
are expected to wear off. So the 
birth rate from 1958-60 will be 
close to the 24.0 per 1,000 popu- 
lation mark. From 1960-65 a 
rate of about 19.3 per 1,000 pop- 
ulation is expected. But even so, 
babies will be produced in close 
to record numbers. 

Look for another hike in the 
birth rate by 1965. By that time 
the children from the baby boom 
that followed World War IT will 
come to the marriageable age. 
That means another round of 
children and a subsequent popu- 
lation spurt. So the birth rate for 
1965-70 should return to the 23.0 
per 1,000 population level. 

What does this mean overall? 
For the entire nation, we should 
pass 178 million by 1960, reach 
186 million by 1965, and near 
204 million by 1970. That's an 
18% increase in population due 
in the next 13 years. 

But rate of growth won't be 


even. Regional shifts continue to 
effect the population distribution 
to a great extent. The Pacific 
states, for example, will grow at 
almost twice the national average 
rate. On the other hand, the East- 
South-Central part of the country 
will expand at only about one- 
fifth the average for the country 
as a whole. 

Major reason: migration be- 
tween the states. During the last 
seven years an average of 3% of 
the total population has made in- 
terstate moves annually. 

On the basis of past migration 
patterns and the variance in birth 
potential for different parts of the 
country, we can project popula- 
tion growth trends for various 
parts of the nation. 

The Western part of the coun- 
try will continue to be the biggest 
area in population gains during 
the coming 12 years. The popula- 
tion of the 12 Western states will 
rise 38% during this period. The 
other three major areas of the 


country will grow’ by only 
14-18% during the same 12 
years. 

California Soon No. 1 


By 1970 California residents 
will number some 20 million— 
10% of the nation’s total. New 
York will have dropped to sec- 
ond place in total population— 
some 6 million less than in the 
Golden State. Some of the other 
biggest percentage gainers in the 
coming 12 years will be Florida, 
Oregan, Delaware, Utah, Mary- 
land, and New Mexico. 

Along with interstate popula- 
tion shifts will come a continued 
trek to metropolitan areas and 
their attached surburban, exur- 
ban, and interurban offshoots. 
Standard metropolitan areas con- 
tinue to grow at four times the 
rate of rural areas—they now ac- 
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ONCE EVERY 11 SECONDS dial at top of picture advances showing one 
more American. Two visitors watch at Census Bureau in Washington. 


count for 59% of the total popu- 
lation. 

The effect of this movement on 
marketing patterns can not be un- 
derestimated. Some 38% of 
national retail sales are trans- 
acted in 20 of the country’s stand- 
ard metropolitan areas which 
contain 32% of the population. 
The New York-North-Eastern 
New Jersey area accounts for 
some 10% of the nation’s retail 
sales by itself. 

Interurban areas, which link 
groups of cities into one geo- 
graphical unit, are developing 
their own spending habits, trans- 
portation methods, and buying 
patterns. The country is reported 
to have four of these interurban 
areas at the present time. One, 
stretching from Boston to Wash- 
ington, D.C., accounts for less 
than 2% of the nation’s land, but 
contains 21% of its population 
and 24% of its retail sales. 

Suburban areas are growing 
rapidly, some 5-6% yearly. Farm 
population, on the other hand, is 
dropping 3 to 4% each year, and 
now represents only 12% of our 


total numbers. Social security 
coverage, recently extended to 
farm workers, will further accel- 
erate farmer retirement in the 
next few years. 

All age groups will not share 
equally in the coming population 
boom. Nonworking children, 
teenagers, and elders will be the 
biggest gainers. On the other 
hand, the work force will decline 
in relation to the population as a 
whole (see chart below). 

The 18-64 age group (from 
which the work force is drawn) 
now makes up 57% of the popu- 
lation. It’s growth during the next 
7 years will be less than 8%— 
compared with a growth of 14% 
for the nonworking sector of the 
population. It means that in 1965 
the labor force will make up only 
55% of our total residents. 

But, like total population, work 
force trends will vary by regions. 
Western states will show a big in- 
crease. The 18-64 year olds in 
that part of the country will rise 
by more than 35% by 1970. The 
Northeast area will fare worst. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Population Grows 
Markets Change, 
Opportunities Arise 


(Continued from page 13) 
It's working population will in- 
crease by less than 10% during 
the same 12 years. 

Biggest state gainers in the 
West for the 18-64 year-old group 
in the coming 12 years include: 
Arizona, Nevada, California, Ore- 
gon, Utah, New Mexico, and 
Washington. Large increases for 
states in other parts of the coun- 
try will come in Florida, Mary- 
land, Delaware, and Michigan. 
65-Over Biggest Gain 

The 65 and over age classifica- 
tion is scheduled for the biggest 
gains. By 1970 there will be 
28% more “senior citizens” in 
the country than there are today. 
Here again the Western states will 
take the lion’s share of the in- 
crease. 

In the coming 12 years, the 
“over 65” group will jump by 
some 40% in those 12 states 
closest to the Pacific. Leading 
gainers in the elderly group popu- 
lation rise are Nevada, Arizona, 
District of Columbia, California, 
New Mexico, and Maryland. De- 
mand in these regions for medical 
supplies, special recreational fa- 
cilities, and dietetic foods should 
rise accordingly. 


Baby Boom Comes into Play 


Market expansion from the 
coming boom in babies, children, 
and teenagers will also be great. 
This group will grow fastest in 
the coming five years. After that 
the rate of increase will slacken. 
But total growth for the “under 
18” group in the coming 12 years 
will still be near 20% . Here again 
the Western states will fare best 
—with biggest gainers Arizona, 
Nevada, and California. 

In this age group, the growth 
of the South will lag behind the 
rest of the nation. Only a 15% 
gain is expected for the “under 
18’s” during the next 12 years in 
Dixieland. But Florida, District 
of Columbia, and Delaware will 
buck the South’s trend by show- 
ing close to 50% increases in this 
youngster age group by 1970. 


Demand Great and Varied 


Product demand expansion as 
a result will be great and varied. 
Such products as children’s cloth- 


ing, toys, sports equipment, 
movies, used cars, and school 


supplies will be needed in increas- 
ing amounts. 

Remember that total popula- 
tion growth is not the only im- 
portant figure to watch. Your 
specific plant and market loca- 
tions and the nature of your prod- 
uct make regional shifts and age 
group expansion vital to your 
firm’s future. So watch the shift- 
ing population patterns closely 
for clues to future markets and 
manpower resources. 


Pacific Clay Purchases 
Western Refractories Co. 


Ione, Calif.—All assets, pat- 
ents and trade names of Western 
Refractories Co. have been pur- 
chased by Pacific Clay Products. 

The acquisition included a 55- 
acre plant site, and 650 acres of 
clay-bearing property producing 
a wide range of refractory mate- 
rials used in the metals, glass, 
chemical, paper, and fuels indus- 
tries. 
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More To Come In 


Washington—Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver wound up hearings on 
pricing policies in the automobile 
industry last week. But his Anti- 
trust and Monopoly Subcommit- 
tee has a host of topics to which 
the Tennessee Democrat wants 
to turn next. 

These include more hearings 
on “administered” prices in such 
industries as meat, baking, milk, 
farm machinery, aluminum, and 
roofing. Sometime in the next year 
the subcommittee wants also to 
investigate so-called conglomer- 
ate mergers and the overseas 
operations of American compa- 
nies. And there will be hearings 
on such legislative proposals as 
a bill to limit the “good faith” 
defense to price discrimination 
charges and one to require big 
companies planning mergers to 
give advance notice to govern- 
ment antitrust officials. 

The auto. price hearings 
closed out with a_ resounding 
bang provided by George Rom- 
ney, American Motors Corp 
president, in a plague-on-both- 
your houses attack. Romney 
called on Congress to break up 
what he termed the “super-colos- 
sal” automotive “big three” and 
to limit the power of giant unions 


Manufacturing, Trade 
Inventories Dropping 


Washington — The total of 
manufacturing and trade inven- 
tories dropped in December for 
the third month in a_ row. 
Nevertheless, stocks at the be- 
ginning of 1958 were still $1.7 
billion above year-ago levels. 

The major drop from Novem- 
ber was centered in the manufac- 
turing hard goods sector. Manu- 
facturers’ soft goods stocks and 
trade stocks remained virtually 
unchanged. Details are given in 
the table below. 


a-TOTAL MANUFACTURING 
AND TRADE INVENTORIES 
(Billions of dollars) 


Seasonally 

Unadjusted Adjusted 

1956 —1957 1957— 

Dee Nov. Dee. Nov Dec 

Total ivheies See Se «6ST 91.0 90.8 
Manufacturing 52.5 53.7 53.7 53.9 53.6 
Durable .. 30.6 31.3 31.2 31.5 81.2 
Nondurables 21.9 22.4 22.5 22.4 22.4 
Wholesale .. 12.9 13.0 12.5 13.8 13.7 
Durable ... 6.3 6.6 6.4 6.7 6.6 
Nondurable. 6.6 6.4 6.1 6.1 6.1 
Retall ..... 29.4 26.8 28.4 94.3 24.5 
Durable ... 9.9 11.1 10.9 13.8 22.0 
Nondurable. 12.5 14.2 12.5 13.1 18.1 
a-Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 


British Firm to Make 
Cadmium Sulphide Cells 


London—First British quan- 
tity production of cadmium sul- 
Dhide photocells will start in 
May, Mullard Ltd., of London 
has announced. 

A complete range of Mullard 
cells will be available, covering 
the spectral range from 4,500A 
to 8,000A. High sensitivity is 
the feature of the design. A 
photo-cathode of 1.8 sq. cm pro- 
duces current up to 20 ma for an 
applied voltage of 10v from an 
illumination of 5 ft-lamberts at 
1,500 deg. absolute. 

Special construction — tech- 
niques with an interdigital pat- 
tern of copper strips reduces 
the cadmium sulphide resistance, 
permitting direct operation of re- 
lays without intermediate ampli- 


fication. 


Auto Pricing Hearings Wind Up, 


Other Industries 


like the United Auto Workers. 

Romney's testimony came 
after a procession of spokesmen 
from big labor (U.A.W.’s Walter 
Reuther) and from big business 
(G.M.’s Harlow Curtice, Ford's 
Y. O. Yntema, and Chrysler's 
L. L. Colbert) took turns blaming 
the other for high prices, recent 
inflation, and the current reces- 
sion. 

Kefauver’s investigation into 
so-called “administered prices” 
in autos—fixed free of competi- 
tive influences—thus came to an 
inconclusive close, for the time 
being. Reuther may be called 
back to testify again later on, 
before any committee recom- 
mendations are made. Ketauver 
still has not filed a report on the 
related hearings on steel pricing 
held last summer, and other hear- 
ings are already being planned. 

The complexity of his program 
indicates there will be many hear- 
ings—Kefauver just won a whop- 
ping $365,000 subcommittee 
budget for the coming year—but 
little solid results, such as new 
legislation. 

Romney's testimony differed 
greatly from that of the other auto 
company spokesmen. Whereas 
Curtice, Yntema and Colbert 
pretty much limited themselves 
to justifying industry prices and 
denouncing the 1958 bargaining 
demands proposed by _ the 
U.A.W., Romney went beyond 
this to charge that the big three 
auto firms and the U.A.W. have 
grown to such a size that they 
threaten to destroy competition 
and eliminate “genuine” collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Romney said he was free to 
propose a break up of the big 
three without being accused of 
asking special help for American 
Motors. “I ask none and we need 
none,” Romney said. American 
Motors is now operating in the 
black, for the first time in four 
years. 

Romney’s plan for eliminating 
monopoly power by one or two 
companies in an industry calls 
for a company engaged in more 
than one basic industry to be 
limited to 25% of total industry 
sales and 35% for a company 
tied in with only one industry. 

Romney also termed Reuther’s 
wage and profit-sharing proposals 
“old magician’s tricks” that 
would result only in higher costs, 
higher prices, and fewer jobs. 

Kefauver praised Romney’s 
testimony as “frank and coura- 
geous,” promised careful con- 
sideration of his proposals by the 
subcommittee. 


German Labor Bucking 
Line for Higher Wages 


Bonn, Germany—Labor pres- 
sure is building up against Eco- 
nomics Minister Ludwig Erhard’s 
campaign to hold the wage-price 
line. 

Although the Ruhr coal indus- 
try agreed to foreso a planned 
5% price increase in April, the 
big textile workers’ union. still 
threatens to strike unless its wage 
demands are met. 

If the threat is made good in 
the coming weeks, West Ger- 
many will have its first major 
industry strike in more than two 
years. 
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Personal income will decline again in the first quarter 
then rise through the rest of 1958 
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Personal Income Key To Upturn; 
Buying Upshot Will Aid Prices 


Employment Stabilization Predicted by Mid-Year 


Contracts Guarantee Spring Wage Increases 


(Continued from page 1) 
sumer income rise before too 
long. 

The charts shown above (pre- 
pared by McGraw-Hill Depart- 
ment of Economics) show what's 
been happening to personal in- 
come lately too—as well as they 
can estimate—the course income 
will follow in 1958. Forecasts 
are based on 2 assumptions: 

2 Employment will at least 
stabilize by mid-year. (The 
President and his staff are 
betting on this.) 

e Walter Reuther and his asso- 
ciates mean what they say 
about taking a slice from the 
profits of industry. 

However, by the time Mr. 
Reuther gets to them, the profits 
may not be nearly so large as 
he is counting on. Moreover, it is 
unlikely that the auto industry— 
much less industry generally— 
will accept his ideas in the form 
recently presented. 


4 Million Will Get Increase 


But there are sure to be wage 
increases this spring, at the ex- 
pense of profits, if only because 
4 million workers are entitled to 
these boosts under existing long- 
term wage agreements. 

Those workers who bargain for 
new contracts are likely to do at 
least as well. And a pay increase 
for all federal employees is sched- 
uled for this summer. A large 
number of state and local govern- 
ment employees, including teach- 
ers, policemen and firemen may 
also get increased salaries. 

The combination of wage in- 


creases for the great majority of 
employees still working, and com- 
pensation payments to those who 
are unemployed, should add up 
to an over-all rise in personal in- 
come during 1958—even though 
unemployment is higher than in 
1957. 

And as defense contracts begin 
to call for larger industrial out- 
put, there will be (perhaps late in 
the year) some upturn in both 
employment and hours worked— 
at the higher wage scales. 

Finally, you can’t write off the 
possibility of a tax cut. The Presi- 
dent has already indicated he'll 
okay a cut—if current anti-slump 
Ineasures don't turn the tide. Even 
a small reduction would be signi- 
ficant—adding billions to Ameri- 
cans’ purchasing power. 


R.R. President Predicts 
Business Upturn 


New York—A midwest rail- 
road executive, noting that the 
nation’s railroads were among 
the first industries to feel the 
pinch, believes the bottom ‘“‘ap- 
parently has been reached.” 

David O. Mathews, president 
of the Chicago and Eastern Illi- 
nois Railroad, addressing a meet- 
ing of the New York Society of 
Security Analysts, said: 

“We feel that the present re- 
cession has reached the bottom 
and we have already noticed in- 
creases in various types of busi- 
ness which indicate that car 
loadings may continue to increase 


from here on.” 
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ON THE JOB Director of Purchases Aman discusses a product with a 


salesman. Former believes he gains from contacts with such visitors. 


—— A PW. Profile 


In October 1917 young Syl- 
vester Aman landed a job at 
North East Electric Co. The pay 
wasn’t too bad for an inexperi- 
enced clerk. Ten dollars a week 
bought a lot in those days. 

Aman isn’t clerking any more. 
He’s now director of purchases 
at Rochester Products Division 
of General Motors, which ab- 
sorbed North East Electric in 
1929. Last week Aman did 
something he’s seldom done in 
the past 41 years. He stopped 
for a backward look to tell PuR- 
CHASING WEEK about changes 
he’s seen in the purchasing busi- 
ness over the years. 

“Most striking change I’ve 
seen,” said Aman, “is in the way 
the purchasing agent has risen 
from the position of a “glorified 
clerk,” to a recognized, bona fide 
lactor of management. 

“Today's buyer has the re- 
sponsibility of buying—and buy- 
ing right. But when I started in 
\917, the boss used to give buy- 
ing orders with little regard for 
prices. All I had to do was the 
lecessary paper work. 

“A second big change I see,” 
\man continued, “is in the way 
suyers and salesmen get along 
these days. We buyers don’t al- 
ways agree with salesmen. But 
ve reach an understanding faster 
ind easier than we did in earlier 
lays. 

“Back in the twenties,-when | 
vas still new at this game, the 
alesmen called our district 
Murderers’ Row. There were 
three big plants located on the 
same street, and the buyers in 
hose plants had little time and 
ess sympathy for salesmen. 

‘But that’s all gone now. Sales- 
nen find P.A.’s easier to see 
hese days. Our purchasing de- 
artments have expanded, and 
he men we've added know how 
0 talk with salesmen, how to get 
enefit from sales interviews.” 

Another improvement: “Pur- 
chasing training is no longer a 
‘chool-of-hard-knocks — proposi- 
ion. Today’s industrial buyer is 
much better informed and _ bet- 
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P.A., Once Glorified Clerk, Now 
Part of Management, Aman Claims 


ter equipped for the job than his 
counterpart of 40 years ago. 

“Improved manufacturing 
methods just demand that a P.A. 
have more technical background. 
Today’s buyer can cause a pro- 
duction shutdown if he doesn't 
keep abreast of plant operations 
and requirements.” 

Aman says present-day buyers 
get their superior training from 
many sources: colleges and uni- 
versities, the educational depart- 
ment of the National Associa- 
ion of Purchasing Agents, and 


training and information pro- 
grams within the companies 
themselves. 


“A recent improvement in pur- 
chasing,” says Aman, “is the use 
of value analysis—particularly in 
buying subassemblies and com- 
ponent parts. With the field grow- 
ing more and more specialized, 
value analysis helps the P.A. de- 
cide whether the lowest-priced 
item will really serve the plant 
best in the long run.” 

The future for purchasing? 
Aman thinks industrial buying 
is currently coming into its own. 
“For a long time we've really 
been salesmen. With goods in 
short supply, we've had to sell 
suppliers on our needs. Now that 
there are plenty of goods, we 
can return to our rightful jobs— 
buying, not selling.” 


Fred W. Segerstrom has been 
named general sales manager of 
the Industrial Division, L. O. 
Glass Fibers Co., Toledo. 


Joseph J. Drexler, general 
manager of Edgcomb Steel Co.’s 
York, Pa., warehouse, has been 
elected a vice president. 


Ralph B. Norton has been pro- 
moted to chief engineer of The 
Kerite Co., New York. 


Six members of its Waterbury 
Mfg. Co. division sales staff have 
been transferred to the Mill and 
Warehouse Division, Chase Brass 
& Copper Co. Thomas J. Mar- 


shall and Xavier J. Galgota will 
work out of Waterbury, Conn., 
headquarters. Kenneth A. Irons, 
Malcolm K. Palmer and William 
Putich will represent the division 
in Chicago, Detroit, and Cleve- 
land respectively. Joseph F. 
Kenny has been assigned to out- 
side sales in San Francisco. 


Robert F. Rea has been made 
assistant director of research, the 
Ceramic Division of Champion 
Spark Plug Co., Toledo. 


Harry L. Filer and A. Gerdes 
Kuhbach have been named vice 
president—law and vice president 
—finance, respectively, by the 
New Haven Railroad, New 
Haven, Conn. 


Lee Moulton has been ap- 
pointed manager of field engi- 
neering training replacing Leland 
W. Brown, now Los Angeles dis- 
trict field engineering manager, 
the ElectroData Division of Bur- 
roughs Corp., Pasadena, Calif. 


William G. Fallon has been 
made a vice president, director 
and executive board member of 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Fallon is general manager of the 
firm’s Refractories Division. 


Robert E. Kenngott has been 
appointed general manager of 
Machine Tool Sales Co. of Dallas, 
a division of Tool Supply & En- 
gineering Co. 


JOHN S. LUND 


Lund Succeeds Gray 
As Lewis-Shepard P.A. 


Watertown, Mass.—John_ S. 
Lund, formerly a buyer, succeeds 
Frank A. Gray as purchasing 
agent for Lewis-Shepard Co. 

Gray, who retired after 38 
years with the firm, had served 
as purchasing agent the last 10 
years and is a former president 
of the New England Purchasing 
Agents Association. 

Mrs. Marie Gibson has been 
assigned to the newly-created 
position of assistant purchasing 
agent. She has been with the firm 
33 years. 


Gerald Kerstein becomes sales 
manager of the Compound and 
Color Concentrate Divisions, The 
Blane Corp.. Canton, Mass. 


Herman E. Canada has been 
appointed purchasing agent for 
American Petrofina Co. of Texas, 
Dallas, a division of American 
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Petrofina, Inc. He will replace 
Byrl Groce, who has resigned 
effective March 1 to accept a 
similar post with Producers In- 
vestment Corp. and other Toddie 
Lee Wynne affiliated companies. 
Canada had been assistant pur- 
chasing agent for Hunt Oil Co. 
R. L. Crockett continues as as- 
sistant purchasing agent. 


Richard J. Hock and William 
V. Outen have been appointed 
sales _ representatives by The 
Henry G. Thompson & Son Co. 
Hock will cover the New York 
State territory and Outen has been 
assigned to the southeastern 
States. 


THOMAS W. McNEILL has been 
appointed director of procure- 
ment, American Radiator & Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corp., New York. 
He will develop purchasing poli- 
cies for raw materials and im- 
portant supplies and negotiate 
corporate purchasing agreements 
on specified items. 


J. Edward Schell was honored 
with a dinner on his retirement 
as an assistant purchasing agent, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. Schell 
joined the firm’s purchasing de- 
partment 36 years ago. He was 
made an assistant purchasing 
agent in 1933. Since 1946 he has 
specialized in the buying of con- 
tainers. 


Frederic G. Syburg has been 
promoted to vice president for 
purchasing by Chain Belt Co., 
Milwaukee. He joined the firm 
in 1916, became purchasing 
agent in 1927 and in 1945 was 
appointed director of purchases. 


Merwin C. Huston has been 
promoted to manager of the order 
department, Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co., Toledo. O. Kermit 
Riggs succeeds Huston as assist- 
ant manager. 


Leslie F. Jesch has joined the 
engineering department of Su- 
perior Tube Co., Norristown, Pa., 
as a mechanical engineer. 


Niagara Chemical 
Names Baxter New P.A. 


Middleport, N. Y.—Tracy 
Baxter, purchasing agent for 
Niagara Chemical Division of 


Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corp., will be responsible for all 
purchasing department activities. 

C. A. McDonald, director of 
purchasing, is retiring after 40 
years service. 


TRACY BAXTER 


Baxter joined the division as 


assistant purchasing agent in 
1953. 
Obituaries 


Frank X. Gilg, 57, an execu- 
tive assistant in the Boiler Divi- 
sion of The Babcock & Wilcox 
Co., New York, died Jan. 26 
after a heart attack. 


Harold N. Magnan, 52, gen- 
eral sales manager of the Disher 
Steel Division, Dominion Struc- 


tural Steel Ltd., Toronto, On- 
tario, died Jan. 24. 
Joseph J. Johnson, 80, a 


founder and former president of 
the Stellhorn Co., Toledo indus- 
trial supply firm, died Jan. 28. 
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for basic information 
on basic chemicals 


see the man from 
Mathieson 


TRANSPORTATION—the flex- 
ibility of truck, rail, and barge 
facilities permits new economies 
in shipping. 


SYNCHRONIZED SCHEDULING 
—keeps inventories at optimum 
levels. 


TECHNICAL & SALES SERVICE 
—keeps you posted on the latest 
in storage, handling, and use of 


basic industrial chemicals. 
5798-C 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 
OLIN MATHIESON 
MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
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EACH OF 600 PACKAGES received daily at Eclipse-Pioneer is checked agains 
shipments. Those which match a posted purchase order number receive top 


Eclipse-Pionee 


AS CHECKED shipments leave the receiving department on a power conveyor, production items go 
into raw material inspection for closer examination, Processed receiving reports go with each package. 


PUNCH-CARD RECEIVING REPORTS are sent to purchasing department. Here they are checked against 
the purchase order to make certain that shipment matches the request for material on purchase order. 


—— 


OVERHEAD TRACK CARRIES PACKING LISTS to mezzanine office, returning “ 
ports within 2-3 hours. Push-button conveyors shuttle papers back anc! f 


¢ 
— ss 
agains 


eive toomity handling. 


d list of critically needed 


ALL SHIPMENTS ARE OPENED for preliminary inspection by the receiving de- 
partment. Contents of each package are checked against packing lists which 


are then stamped and sent upstairs on conveyor. 
shelves in background until receiving report is received from mezzanine office. 


Packages are stored on 


eMechanizes Receiving Department 
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receiving re- 
‘tal box. 


Mechanization has come to the receiving de- 
partment of Eclipse-Pioneer in Teterboro, N. J., a 
division of Bendix Aviation producing airplane 
instruments and automatic flight control systems. 
Just a year ago the department moved into new 
quarters, and six months ago it installed an 
automatic system eliminating tedious hand-writing 
of receiving reports. 

Copies of purchase orders are not needed in 


IN MEZZANINE OFFICE over receiv- 
ing department packing lists are 
turned into receiving reports. Re- 
producing machine turns out six 
copies (below, left) of punch-card 
receiving reports for production 
items. Automatic typewriters pro- 
duce typed copies (below, right) of 
reports for non-production items. 


receiving under this new system. The only record 
is a master punch card received from tabulating 
at the time the purchase order is placed. 

When a shipment is received, information from 
the packing list is transferred onto a mark-sense 
card with graphite pencil. From there on the 
paperwork is automatic. 

Six different receiving reports are punched at 
the same time on an IBM machine. One goes 


directly to purchasing. The other five go to 
accounts payable, production control, metallurgy 
department, stock room, and inspection. 

The same mark-sense card used by receiving 
is sent daily to tabulating. There the information 
is summarized into a daily list of parts-received 
for production managers, and a cash commitment 
report for management. All items received at the 
unloading dock are handled in this manner. 


Rte 
Ving REP ORY 


Eastern Division plants of 
Container Corp. of America have 
handled 91,278 railroad cars 
without paying one cent in de- 
murrage. Because of its record 
and essential simplicity, the traffic 
plan this division uses can help 
purchasing agents who _ either 
work with traffic departments in 
large companies or who handle 
traffic themselves in small com- 
panies. 

Three key factors made this 
record possible: 

1. Careful scheduling of ship- 
ments. 

2. Complete performance rec- 
ords on all routings. 

3. Routing all traffic via best 
rail service. Supplementing these 
factors has been company recog- 
nition by top management of the 
plan’s value, education of all em- 
ployees, and a continual review 
of the traffic problem. 


From $10,000 Down 

Container Corp.'s traffic plan 
is largely due to Stanley H. Tip- 
pett, Eastern traffic manager. But 
he would be the first to disclaim 
credit and emphasize the over-all 
teamwork which made the plan 
so effective. When in 1951 he 
started the plan in high gear, the 
eight Eastern Division _ plants 
paid $10,018 in demurrage. The 
following year they paid $910. 
For the first half of 1953 demur- 


Simple Plan Ends 


Demurrage Payments 


Eastern Division Plants of Container Corp. of 


America Set Record with Scheme Any P.A. Can Use 


demurrage has been incurred. 


The first keypoint in the 
C. C. A. traffic plan—careful 
scheduling of shipments—has in- 


ternal and external company as- 
pects. Purchases are scheduled 
to have material come in as 
needed, with continual follow-up 
made on the realroads to have the 
material arrive on the needed 
date. Purchasing, from data sup- 
plied by the traffic department, 
designates shipping instructions 
on each order. When advised of 
the car number and other infor- 
mation, purchasing turns this 
over to the traffic department. 
The traffic department contacts 
the railroads and obtains step-by- 
step shipping progress. 

The next two key points of the 
traffic program are the exclusive 
concern of the traffic department. 
Complete performance records 
are maintained on all routings, 
and all traffic is given to the route 
providing the best service. The 
step-by-step follow-up on rail- 
roads gives the data that shows 
performance of each route. This 
is recorded as the follow-up is 
made. 

Then the final step—giving all 
traffic to the best route—is made 
simply on the basis of the per- 
formance record compiled during 
previous follow-up procedure. 
The performance records also al- 
low C.C.A. to indicate best rout- 


rage was $216. Since then no| ing to those suppliers who desig- 
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HINDE & DAUCH 


Diision of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 
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nate shipper. Each step of the 
plan contributes to the next step 
and gives it compactness and 
simplicity. 


Not Costly 


Tippett points out the plan is 
not difficult or costly to adminis- 
trate. Purchasing agents of 
smaller companies who handle 
traflic duties can use the plan to 
their own advantage. C.C.A.’s 
Eastern Traffic Division handles 
an average of 1,130 cars a month 
at eight plants and has a staff of 
only six people—including Tip- 
pett and a yardmaster at the 
Philadelphia plants. Their five 
other plants do not have traffic 
personnel. They have receiving 
and shipping departments who 
handle cars according to instruc- 
tions from Eastern Traffic. 
Feature Termed Simple 

One feature of the C.C.A. plan 
which gives it simplicity is the 
use of only one route—the one 
proven by performance to be the 
best. Tippett does not split ship- 
ments. This means that railroad 
contacts and follow-up are mini- 
mized. Also no extensive shop- 
ping among various routes is in- 
volved. Selection is based on 
C.C.A.’s own performance rec- 
ords. Changes are made in routes 
only as performances vary. And 
experience has proved that effi- 
ciencies of all roads change. 

As for the possible effect of rail 
strikes, Tippett points out that 
where there is a railroad strike, 
all roads are effected. In his long 
experience in traffic the principle 
of no split shipments has never 
endangered shipments. 

Method Need Not Be Costly 

Tippett also states that the fol- 
low-up procedure on railroads 
need not be costly or complex. 
He makes full use of the local 
freight offices of the originating 
railroads participating in the 
route. This minimizes costly long- 
distance telephone calls which 
many non-specialists in_ traffic 
think are necessary. Local freight 
offices have teletypes which they 
can use to advantage for their 
customers. With teletype they 
can contact all interchange points 
along the routes and keep com- 
pany traffic departments in- 
formed of step-by-step shipment 
progress. To make these follow- 
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GET THOSE CARS in and out fast is rule at Container Corp. 


ups for customers the railroad 
needs five points of information: 

1. Name of shipper or con- 
signee 

2. Point of origin or destina- 
tion 

3. Routing 

4. Car number 

5. Description, weight, num- 
ber of pieces. 

The C.C.A. traffic department 
knows that no matter how good 
its plan, it cannot operate in an 
isolation booth. Traffic, like pur- 
chasing, ties in with many de- 
partments in a company. To 
make the plan effective, Tippett 
implements it with a division- 
wide program of recognition and 
cooperation. This program is 
continuous as well as extensive. 

First, top management is sold 
on the program. Results of its 
effectiveness are noted to man- 
agement so that it remains sold 
and cooperative. Top manage- 
ment realizes that it is an integral 
part of the program—in _re- 
sponsibility to discipline it, and 
to receive credit for many of the 
advantages accruing to the com- 
pany. Flyers are sent to depart- 
ment heads regularly on the sub- 
ject. 

Second, all employees who are 
directly or indirectly affected by 
traffic functions are educated on 
the plan. This is done largely 
through use of a traffic manual. 
This manual was made under the 
direction of E. T. Hayes, traffic 


of America Plants. 


manager at Container’s main 
office in Chicago after consulta- 
tion with all effected departments. 
It is kept current and is required 
reading for every new employee 
placed in a responsible position 
in purchasing, production, sales, 
and planning. 

Third, by continually review- 
ing traffic problems, all em- 
ployees are kept informed. And 
in many Cases they can offer help- 
ful suggestions to the traffic de- 
partment. Also the publication 
of the demurrage-free record 
from time to time keeps all 
parties interested and promotes 
a feeling of teamwork. No one 
in C.C.A. wants to see anything 
happen to their fine demurrage- 
free record. 

Railroads have been enlisted 
to take an interest in C.C.A.’s ef- 
forts to keep the cars moving. A 
daily check is made by railroad 
people to insure proper mainte- 
nance of the records. 

Aside from the elimination of 
unnecessary cost, the traffic plan 
brings many other company ad- 
vantages. The plants have im- 
proved their housekeeping; im- 
proved scheduling of purchasing, 
production, and distribution; and 
obtained a free exchange of ideas 
They have’ improved _ thei 
methods of loading and unload- 
ing of cars. New skids and pal- 
lets have been designed to permit 
handling of more freight with less 
equipment. New material-han- 


Total Cars Handled 
435,582 


Demurrage-Free Record of C.C.A. Plants .. . 


Division Last Paid Years No. of Cars 
a July 1953 42 1,705 
oe die oe December 1946 11 19,617 
Greensboro ......... July 1951 614 2,994 
Philadelphia: | 

Fibre & Corrugated. July 1953 41 11,460 

Folding Carton ..... July 1953 4 1,091 

Peper REG... 5.5. January 1952 6 40,350 
Valley Forge ........ November 1943 4 1,764 
Wilmington ......... December 1943 14 12,297 

91,278 


... Contrasts with Average of 1 on 5 Cars 
The 13 reporting regions of Association of American Rail- 
roads show the following record for December 1957 


Demurrage Is Paid On 
No. 


87,669 


Per Cent 
20.13% 
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ding methods have been tried 
and adopted when proven useful. 
Lastly, a strict preventive main- 
tenance program has been put 
into effect on all material-han- 
ng equipment. 

Purchasing has reaped many 
vantages from the plan. Inven- 
t. ry turnover has been facilitated. 
p rchasing knows that incoming 
shipments of materials will be 
e pedited to arrive on time. Un- 
| ading will be prompt. They are 
fyce to concentrate their delivery 
pediting on the supplier—not 
on the actual shipping and un- 
\,ad-to-storage problems. Also, 
route selection and alternates are 
clearly spelled out by the traffic 
department. 

Storage space, a sore point to 
many purchasing agents, is al- 
ways available for incoming ma- 
terials under the tight scheduling 
by traffic, production, and sales 
as a part of the total traffic pro- 
eram. Smaller inventories mean 
easier inventory management 
problems, more accurate account- 
ing of material on hand, and less 
interest cost to the company. 

A case at the Philadelphia 
plants cited by Harley McCane, 
mill manager, which demon- 
strates the degree of inventory 
control made possible by the pur- 
chasing-traffic teamwork is seen 
in coal. The company has a re- 
serve coal pile for contingency 
purposes. This reserve pile has 
not been tapped in years because 
of late shipments in coal. As coal 
cars arrive at the plants, they are 
unloaded directly in use areas. 
There is no need for double han- 
dling because of the very familiar 
dipping into reserves and replen- 
ishing from shipments intended 
for immediate use. 

The products of C.C.A. are 
varied and are deliverable to cus- 
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Riegel Paper Corp. Has 
New Coating Process 


New York—Riegel Paper 
Corp. has announced that new 
coating facilities now make pos- 
sible the economical application 
of solvent and aqueous coatings 
\o paperboard stock up to 25 pt. 
thickness. 

Riegel says such coatings for- 
nerly were available only in 

ghter weight papers. The coat- 
ngs are now available to provide 
eatseal or release from tacky 
iaterial, as well as resistance to 
loisture-vapor, grease, abrasion, 
il or dirt. 

A number of these new coated 
oards are already in use includ- 
ng heatseal mounts for photo- 
ansparencies, jar closure liners, 
rotective surfacing for decora- 
ve cover stocks, and for plastic 
im castings. 


saginaw Valley P.A.A. 
Meets with Chamber Unit 


Saginaw, Mich.—The Saginaw 
alley Purchasing Agents Asso- 
lation met jointly last week with 
he Industrial Division of the 
aginaw Chamber of Commerce. 

C. F. Ogden, vice president in 
sharge of procurement for the 
detroit Edison Co and chairman 
t the N.A.P.A. business survey 
-ommittee, presented his business 
‘orecast for 1958. 
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tomers on short notice. This dual 
fact makes its simple, effective 
traffic plan all the more remark- 
able and also further shows it’s 
adaptability to many types of 


companies. 


A SMALL STAFF is all that Stan- 
ley H. Tippett, standing, needs 
to keep traffic flowing in and out 
of Eastern Division plants of Con- 
tainer Corp. of America. Tippett, 
who is Eastern traffic manager, 
is author of system which has 
ended payment of demurrage 
for his company. 


FREE TECHNICAL DATA! 


Write for your copy of the latest 
Mallory Standard Resistance 
Welding Electrode Catalog. 


Purchasing Week 


get IMMEDIATE 


DELIVERY! 


MALLORY 


Standard Resistance 
Welding Electrodes... 


Why order special electrodes or make your own? 
Save time and costs by ordering standard Mallory 
resistance welding electrodes from your Mallory 
distributor. He can supply the exact type and size 
you need from stock . . . for immediate delivery . . . 
at substantial savings. 


You can choose from an exceptionally complete 
line of in-stock electrodes: 


. with pointed, 


113 different straight electrodes . . 
in several 


dome, flat, offset, radius or cone tip... 
different Mallory alloys. 


30 different Elkonite " -faced electrodes with dome, 
flat or center insert tips 


10 different socket type electrodes 


37 different threaded electrodes in various sizes 
and tip styles 


51 different irregular-shape electrodes, including 
many designs you may have considered 
“special order’. 


Many models can be supplied with the exclusive 
Mallory fluted cooling hole that greatly prolongs 
electrode life. Whatever your choice, you can expect 
long, efficient service, because these electrodes are 
precision-made from special Mallory alloys. 


Ask your nearby Mallory distributor for expert assis- 
tance in electrode selection. 


Expect more...get more from 


P.R. MALLORY & CO. inc. 


ALLOR 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


P. R. MALLORY & CO. Inc., 
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This Week’s 


Product Perspective 


FEB. 17-23 


Reinforced plastics have blossomed into a major structural material. Last 
year’s output of 168 million Ib. cut heavily into markets dominated by steel, 
plywood, aluminum, and copper. 


Applications are legion. Missile parts, furniture, swimming pools, panel 
walls, truck and sport car bodies, pipes and tanks, all use reinforced plastics— 
even transmission gears and machine parts. Probably best known application 
is the “glass” fishing rod. But the most spectacular market appears to lie in 
the boat-building field. Some 45,000 glass-plastic boats were produced last 
year. 


A look at reinforced-plastics properties shows why they are rapidly replac- 
ing older materials for many uses: 


e Big, low-volume parts can be made economically. And parts can be 
formed to complex shapes not possible with other materials. 

e They provide form, finish, color to a part all in one operation. 

e They are lightweight—almost half the weight of aluminum. 

e They won’t corrode, rot, conduct electricity, or dent. 


Cost-wise reinforced plastics successfully compete with other materials. 
A typical polyester resin plastic has dropped steadily in price, now sells for 
35¢ a lb. A popular fiber-glass mat reinforcement has dropped to 50¢ a Ib. 
This has been going on while prices for competing materials have gone up. 


One problem has been the lack of high-speed production techniques for 
some products. But this is being attacked by the industry. Newest develop- 
ment is a spray gun for depositing fiber and resin on a mold. (PW, Jan. 27, p5). 

Continuous machines turn out panels and sheets as fast as 35 ft. a min. 
And preform machines put such products as chairs and tote boxes on a mass- 
production basis. 

se * + 


Two basic components—fiber and resin—go into any reinforced plastic 
product. The fiber (mostly glass, but asbestos and both natural and synthetic 
fibers have been used) provides strength while the resin acts as a bonding 
agent. They were discussed at a recent Society of the Plastics Industry meet- 
ing. Here’s what’s coming in both components: 


Fiber—A production technique has been worked out for coating glass fiber 
with metallic copper. The coating is expected to provide stronger laminates 
with resins like epoxy that stick tightly to copper. 

Stronger parallel glass fiber laminates could result from a new process 
under study that coats the fibers with resin while they are being spun. In a 
demonstration a 3-in. tube with a 0.030-in. wall thickness withstood 2,200 psi. 


Better standards for making glass-fiber fabrics are on the way. Progress 
to date indicates that a higher standard of weaving could yield a fabric that 
would be every bit as fixed quality-wise as steel sheet. 


Metal-fiber reinforcement—steel, aluminum, and _ glass-steel combina- 
tions—with epoxy resin could extend plastic tooling applications beyond 
their present limitations. Right now plastic tooling is used only for low- 
production metal-forming dies. One die made of the new epoxy-metal fiber 
combinations has gone past the 130,000 mark pressing auto radiator tank tops. 


Resin—One concern of the resin makers is improving the weathering 
characteristics of their product. Improved polyester resin would broaden 
the building market still further. Several resins have recently been made 
available that incorporate methyl methacrylate in their composition. So far 
they seem to be performing well. 

A still further step has been to use an all-acrylic resin. Resistance to sun- 
light and weather should be highest with this resin. 


High-temperature resins are steadily being improved. Phenolic and silicone 
resins hold the most promise. A new resin will withstand paint-baking tem- 
peratures where a paint coating is desired. 

The military is looking for resins that are serviceable at temperatures in 
the neighborhood of 1,000F. Altogether new types of resins may be nec- 
essary. There is the possibility that a combination plastic-ceramic could 
provide what’s needed. 


More workable resins are another goal of the manufacturers. If they come 
up with the answers, reinforced plastics could become still cheaper. There 
will be less waste and production time would be significantly reduced. 


An imitation plastic has finally been designed into a product. For years 
the plastics industry has suffered while some of its products have been labeled 
“imitation.” Now the cycle is complete. 


Modern Packaging reports an aluminum whiskey bottle closure for Sea- 
gram’s 7-Crown looks “like a molded plastic cap.” It’s a double-walled 
fluted cap with concealed threads. Once it’s lacquered it can hardly be dis- 
tinguished from a conventional plastic cap. 


Purchasing Week 


Here's your weekly guide to. . 


Wheeled Carriage 
Adds Portability to Sa 


Heavy duty, rubber tired, ball bearir 
wheels and a smooth, one piece handle 
now available for use with Model 49 
metal cutting band saw. These provid 
complete mobility for bandsaw. One pe: 
son can move it from place to place. Whe 
saw is in use, the handle is down out « 
the way, eliminating operator interferenc: 
Equipment takes a floor space of 161% i 
by 38 in., a bed area of 612 in. by 24 in 
has 24 in. height to top of bed, and weig! 
about 110 Ib. 

Price: $219 (including belt and mot 
pulley). Delivery: immediate. 

Wells Mfg. Corp., 49 Washington Ave.. 
Three Rivers, Mich. (2/17/58) 


Industrial Plastic 
For Machined Parts 


Rigid polyvinyl chloride industrial plas- 
tic is available in bar form for automatic 
screw machine production of corrosion 
parts. Ryertex-Omicron PVC is said to 
machine like brass, using both ordinary 
carbon steel and high speed cutting tools. 
Equipment and methods generally em- 
ployed with steel, light metals or wood are 
also suitable for machining PVC. Bar 
sizes range from ™% in. rounds to and in- 
cluding 2 in., in 10 ft. lengths. Larger 
sizes may be secured, in lengths to 20 ft. 

Price: S5¢ per ft. for 44 in. to $2.86 
for 2 in. round. Delivery: immediate. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Box 
8000-A, Chicago 80, Ill. (2/17/58) 


Combustion Control System 
For Varying Boiler Needs 


Packaged electric combustion control 
system consists of a completely piped and 
wired free-standing panel containing all 
instrumentation and control necessary for 
fully automatic operation of single burner 
gas and/or oil fired boilers. These boil- 
ers may be either packaged type or ol 
the field assembled design. Complete fac- 
tory piping and wiring requires only that 
electricity, together with the fuels and 
steam, be directed through the control 
panel before reaching the boiler. 

Price: from about $3,750 to $5,050. 
Delivery: about 8 weeks. 

The Hays Corp., Michigan City, Ind. 
(2/17/58) 


Floor Sweeper 
Eliminates Operator Fatigue 


Silver King Speed Sweeper sweeps 4 
66 in. swathe just as fast as the operator 
walks. The combination V-shape and 
apron trap all debris. The frame is made 
of % in. steel tubing and is copper-nickel- 
chrome plated. Side pieces extend to 
form two handles at a convenient height. 
Cross pieces and side braces strengthen 
unit. Three 15% in. wheels are silent, full- 
floating, ball-bearing with rubber tires. 
Ball-bearing wheels lower friction or re- 
sistance. Sweeper can be used on any type 
floor. 

Price: $52.50. Delivery: 3 weeks. 

Thompson and Sons, Inc., 8130 West 
47th St., Lyons, Ill. (2/17/58) 
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Activated Carbon 
Molded Shapes Available 


Featuring a high adsorption capacity, 
and much easier to handle than activated 
carbon granules of equal volume, this 
line of cube and wafer shapes is expected 
to find wide usage in the adsorption of 
unwanted odors and vapors. Cubical 
shape was designed to be placed in cases 
of hermetically sealed relays and precision 
instruments. Wafer shape fits bottle caps. 

Price: Cube—$55 per 1,000 (for 
1,000 order), $23 per 1,000 (over 5O,- 
000); Wafer—$50 per 1,000 (1,000 to 
5,000), $15 per 1,000 (1-million pieces). 
Delivery: immediate (small quantity). 

National Carbon Co., 1300 Lakeside 
Ave.,.Cleveland, Ohio. (2/17/58) 


Submersible Pump 
Handles Both Water and Mud 


Portable unit is said to function effec- 
tively on heavy-duty water-pumping op- 
erations where dirt, grit, or other solids 
are contained in the water. Unit can han- 
dle to 20% solids. Pump is adapted for 
filter-screen sump service and supplying 
river water intake for industrial plants. 
It operates partly or completely sub- 
merged. Built-in thermostatic cutoff 
protects motor against damage from over- 
heating. Automatic reset starts pump 
when obstructions are removed. Motor 
is rated 712 h.p. 

Price: $1,480. Delivery: immediate. 

Sumo Pumps, Inc., 23 Brown House 
Rd., Stamford, Conn. (2/17/58) 


Microphone Conversion Kit 


Improves Carbon Mike 


Carbon microphones can be converted 
to transistorized, controlled magnetic 
microphones in just a few minutes with 
kit. Screw driver, long-nosed pliers, and 
soldering iron are the only tools needed. 
Controlled magnetic cartridge is sub- 
stituted for carbon cartridge. Wires orig- 
inally leading to carbon cartridge are 
soldered to transistorized amplifier, while 
leads from amplifier are soldered to new 
cartridge. Transistorized microphone fea- 
tures greater durability, better response 
than carbon unit. 

Price: $25. Delivery: immediate. 

Shure Bros., Inc., 222 Hartrey Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. (2/17/58) 


Masonry Drill 
Drills Holes to 5 in. O.D. 


Model A drilling machine consists of 
an extra heavy-duty drill motor operating 
at 1,000 rpm. Unit is capable of clean, 
quiet, high-speed drilling of holes 1 in. to 
5 in. O.D. in all kinds of masonry ma- 
terials including reinforced concrete. A 
water swivel, integral with the drill motor, 
supplies water to the diamond drill to 
flush away cuttings. It may be connected 
to any faucet or to a portable, pressure 
water tank. Base is equipped with rollers 
on rear edge for easy placement. 

Price: $450. Delivery: immediate. 

Truco Water Swivel Div., Wheel True- 
ing Tool Co., 3200 W. Davison Ave., 
Detroit 38, Mich. (2/17/58) 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


.. 


Purchasing Week 


Hydraulic Tool 
For Cold and Hot Pipe Pinching 


Flow-Stop Pipe Squeezer unit is used 
as a regular tool for cold and hot pipe 
pinching, particularly on service piping. 
It can also be used for pinching copper 
mains up to three in. in dia. Light, com- 
pact, and easy to carry and operate in 
confined areas, Pipe Squeezers operate in 
temperatures ranging from minus 65 F. 
to plus 160 F. Pipe Squeezer is used also 
for: relocation of service lines and mains, 
repair of leaky and ruptured lines. 

Price: $241.40/model 5054 (15 ton), 
$285/5024 (40 ton). Delivery: 60 days. 

Regent Jack Mfg. Co., Inc., 11905 
Regentview Ave., Downey, Calif. 
(2/17/58) 


Automatic Line Finder 
Speeds Machine Posting 


Line Finder instantly positions as many 
as three forms both horizontally and to 
the correct writing line for immediate 
posting. It positions each form electric- 
ally regardless of differences in the depths 
of the posting lines. At the end of post- 
ing, completed forms are automatically 
ejected. If desired, either form can be 
ejected singly while the others remain. 
Carbon impregnated cloth strips inserted 
in the bottom of the Line Finder elimi- 
nate the need for carbon paper or chemic- 
ally-treated paper for statements. 

Price: $600. Delivery: 6 months. 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc., 
Orange, N. J. (2/17/58) 


Booklet Binder 
Stiches First, Then Folds 


Stitch-A-Fold reverses the traditional 
order of saddle-stitch operations. It 
stitches booklets in flat-sheet form and 
then automatically folds them at the 
stitch. Stitch-A-Fold can be fed manually, 
or can be connected to a collator for auto- 
matic feeding of signatures or flat sheets. 
Operating from either one, the machine 
can produce more than 3,000 64-page 
booklets per hr. Fold at the stitch is made 
so accurately that no finish-trim is neces- 
sary on booklets up to about 20 pages. 

Price: About $5,000. Delivery: 30 
days. 

Macey Co., 5350 West 130th St, 
Cleveland 30, Ohio. (2/17/58) 


Air Line Lubricator 
Permits Production Economies 


Pneu-Liner is designed specifically for 
air line lubricating applications where few 
adjustments would be necessary, once the 
initial setting was established. Pneu- 
Liner’s Mist-a-Dome gives a quick, effi- 
cient view of the lubricator’s operation at 
all times. Mist-a-Dome monitoring 
avoids oil waste. Pneu-Liner’s mist action 
is said to provide constant lubrication 
during the entire period of operation; 
every particle of compressed air traveling 
along the air line carries some oil along 
with it, in mist form, for lubricating work. 

Price: $14.95. Delivery: 2 weeks. 

Gits Bros. Mfg. Co., 1850 S. Kilbourn 
Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. (2/17/58) 
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~ More New Products 


Truck Mast Folds 


Simple method of folding back 


the mast assembly on the G-3 
series of 15,000 to 20,000-lb. 
capacity gas industrial trucks has 
been designed. It greatly facili- 
tates movement of equipment 
from place to place either on a 
carrier or under its Own power. 
Fold-down of the channels is ac- 
complished with a standard auto- 
motive-type hydraulic jack and a 
kit consisting of two struts and 
two braces. It can be done in 30 
min. After placement of the 
initial braces and disconnection 
of the mast assembly with the 
use of the jack, the channels are 
moved into a lowered position 
through the action of the tilt cyl- 
inders. Price: $125. Delivery: 3 
to 4 weeks. Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., 11,000 Roosevelt Blvd., 
Philadelphia 15, Pa. (2/17/58) 


Cross Slide Milling Table 


Palmgren No. 192 is especially 
designed for use on drill presses 
to perform milling operations. 
Cross slides are scraped and pro- 
vide wide foundation surfaces. 
Milling table has a machined and 
ground work surface with center 
keyway and two T slots. An 
extra T slot is provided on one 
vertical side of the work table 
which can be used to make an 
angle plate. Table is equipped 
with stops for both cross feeds. 
Swivel base is also available. Pal- 
gren No. 192 is 18 in. long and 
95s in. wide. Longitudinal travel 
is I] in. and cross feed is 612 in. 
Large, easy-to-read dials are 
graduated in thousandths. Price: 
$195. Delivery: immediate. Chi- 
cago Tool & Engineering Co., 
8383 South Chicago Ave., Chi- 
cago 17, Ill. (2/17 58) 


Self-Adhesive Felt 


Quik-Felt can be used for seal- 
ing, cushioning, spacing, insulat- 
ing, and protecting parts in main- 
tenance and production work. 
Finger pressure assures adhesion 
to glass, ceramic, wood, metal, 
and plastic. Quik-Felt serves as 
dust seals for industrial office 
equipment and accessories. Pre- 
cut self-sticking felt can be easily 
attached to items which could 
scratch or deface valuable sur- 
faces. Especially adaptable for 
insulation, self-sticking Quik-Felt 
helps keep out noise as well as 
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weather. It also provides positive 
protection for stored equipment, 
sealing opening against moths, 
mildew, fungus, and vermin. Self- 
sticking felt can be used as a ther- 
mal barrier to keep high tempera- 
tures from reaching heat sensitive 
equipment. $30 per 100 (,°; in. 


4 


thick), 25 to 99 cards; $33 per 
100 ('% in. thick), 25 to 99 cards. 
Delivery: immediate. W. H. Brady 
Co., 727 W. Glendale Ave., Mil- 
waukee 9, Wis. (2/17/58) 


Push-Button Spray 


Push-button spray unit is used 
for retouching surfaces of indus- 
trial power tools. It is designed 
primarily for covering scrapes, 
nicks, scratches, chips, and spots 
and for prevention of rust on ex- 
posed surfaces. The spray is ‘high- 
quality gray enamel color-blended 
and the spray and container weigh 
12 oz. Price: $1.85. Delivery: 
immediate. Delta Power Tool 
Div., Rockwell Mfg. Co., 482 
North Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 
8, Pa. (2/17/58) 


Two Coil Winders 


AB coil winders will wind in 
multiple bobbins 8 in. long or, 
using a longer lead screw, will 
wind bobbins as long as 36 in. 
Bobbins of almost any length can 
be wound using a longer bed and 
lead screw. Model AB feeds wire 
as small as 0.002 in. and as great 
as 0.050 in. with the standard 
idler and this range may be in- 
creased with special idler gears. 
Model ABS has a traverse of 8 
in., will wind a coil 81% in. in dia. 
and if a tailstock is specified, will 
chuck a coil form 8% in. long. 
Model ABS is a short version of 
the AB design and is for those 
applications in which a single 
bobbin up to 8 in. long or shorter 
bobbins in multiple are to be 
bound. Price: $875. Delivery: 3 
to 4 weeks. Coil Winding Equip- 
ment Co., Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
(2/17/58) 


Magnetic Hold-In Switch 


Environment-proof 5ET1-6 is 


a completely sealed, momentary 


action toggle switch which can be 
converted to a maintained con- 
tact switch by means of a built-in 
solenoid. When the toggle lever 
is operated and the solenoid is 
energized, the solenoid holds the 
lever in the operated position. 
This magnetic hold-in feature 
permits remote electrical release 
of the lever, returning it to the un- 
operated position. Immediate re- 
lease is possible by manually 
overriding the toggle lever. Price: 
$48.15 (with 6 ft. leads). De- 
livery: immediate. Micro Switch, 
Division of Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co., Freeport, III. 
(2/17/58) 


Functional Tester 


Model 250F functional tester 
is especially designed to permit 
rapid, fully automatic tests of 
complex relay systems and asso- 
ciated wiring. It performs all 
types of continuity, insulation re- 
sistance, and short tests. It fea- 
tures a sensitive timer which can 
be switched into any circuit un- 
der test to measure automatically 
the delay of time-delay circuits. 
The model also has a vacuum 
tube ohmmeter which allows the 
operator to measure accurately 
circuit resistance in any circuit 
of the test group. With the plug- 
board programming system, the 
terminations of the test circuitry 
can be connected to the tester by 
means of simple, straight-forward 
adapter cables, without refer- 
ence to circuitry. Desired testing 
patterns are established by chang- 
ing the jumper-wire configuration 
on the compact plugboard. Price: 
$8,675. Delivery: 60 to 90 days. 
Dit-Mco, Inc., 911 Broadway, 
Kansas City 5, Mo. (2 /17 58) 


Glow Lamp 


NE-2E neon glow lamp per- 
mits smaller bulbs. When used for 
indicator purposes, the centered 
tip improves the end-on appear- 
ance both lighted and unlighted. 
The formed construction permits 
the electrodes to extend further 
into the tip, improving side-wise 
viewing. NE-2E operates on 110 
to 125 v., in series with a 62,000 
ohm resistor, and consumes 1/10 
of a w. Price: 10¢. Delivery: im- 
mediate. General Electric Co., 
Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio 
(2/17/58) 


Magnesium Floor Trucks 


Magnesium truck series include 
smooth deck with rolled edges for 
maximum protection to loads and 
floor fixtures. They have standard 
round corner castings for extra 
strength and reversible tubular 
handles for installation in corner 


Purchasing Week 


Three of our readers have writ- 
ten us asking for help in locating 
suppliers of certain products. If 
you have answers to their re- 
quests, please drop them a line. 
It'll be appreciated. And while 
you are at it would you mail 
“Where Can I Buy” a carbon. 


Here are the letters: 


From C. Biagini, Branson 
Ultrasonic Corp., 37 Brown 
House Rd., Conn.—‘‘We are in- 


terested in locating a source pro- 
ducing deep drawn tanks in va- 
rious stock sizes, in a 16-page, 
Type 316 or 302 stainless steel. 
We would prefer Type 316. 
These tanks should be in vari- 
ous square or rectangular sizes, 
beginning, for example, at 9 in. 
x 14 in. x 13 in., 12 in. x 20 in. x 
14 in., and 12 in. x 20 in. x 11% 
in., and larger. The corners may 
have a fairly generous radius. 
These tanks would be drawn and 
seamless. Actually, we are look- 
ing for a range of sizes having a 
capacity of from 5 to 100 gal.” 


Where Can I Buy? 


From W. Leonhard, Lechm 
Construction Co., Inc., 60 I 
St., Cambridge 41, Mass.—**\ 
have been trying to locate 
manufacturer of a circumferent 
which we have not been able 
locate. This device was u: 
some years ago for measuring t 
tire length of a wheel. It is us: 
in our plant for checking the c 
cumference of heads and ot! 
layout dimensions. 

We understand that some pe 
ple refer to this device as rac 
walking wheel, measuring whe 
and possibily some other term: 


From E. F. Starfield, Intern 
tional Milling Co., 323 East A 
water St., Detroit 26, Mich. 
“We are looking for the man 
facturers of two small 4-in. pock 
instruments or tools that we fin 
very useful for our maintenance 
department. One of these, a slid 
caliper, is designated by the title 
Executive Pocket Chum. The 
other is a protractor-ruler com- 
bination designated as Executive 
Pocket Pal.” 


sockets at either end of the truck. 
Rubber bumper strip may be in- 
stalled for institutional or store 
application. Trucks may be had 
equipped with casters, but are 
also available without casters for 
users desiring to adapt their own 
standard casters to light-weight, 
modern 4-wheel equipment. Price: 
$98 to $144 complete; $70 to $84 
less casters. Delivery: immediate. 
Magline Inc., 1900 Mercer St., 
Pinconning, Mich. (2/17/58) 


Template Milling Machine 


Studer SFM 500 will produce 
flat templates for Studer and other 
profile grinding machines, also 
for all types of copy lathes, copy 
milling machines, or wherever 
templates are used. Studer SFM 
500 is provided with longitudinal 
and traverse slides. These are 
positioned accurately by means of 
precision scales and microscopes 
reading to 0.0004 in. Range of 
the setting optical system is 20x8 
in. For producing cam-type tem- 
plates a rotary table is mounted 
on the traverse slide. Rotary table 
is graduated in 360 deg. and is 
controlled by a worm drive. Price: 
$7,805 (including machine base); 
$7,000 (without machine base). 
Delivery: immediate. Cosa Corp., 
405 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. (2/17/58) 


Punch Press Safety 
Device 
Detex is designed and devel- 


oped to prevent damage to dies 
and/or presses. Detex detects the 


presence of metal objects as they 
are ejected from the press. De- 
signed to operate on presses run- 
ning at speeds up to 150 strokes 
per min., Detex consists of a con- 
trol box and detection heads espe- 
cially designed. They are tied in 
with the press brake or clutch. 
When any metal object fails to 
arrive at the detection head within 
a predetermined period of time, it 
will stop the presses before the 
downstroke is completed, thereby 
preventing damage to dies and 
presses. Price: from $375. De- 
livery: 10 weeks. Goldak Co., 
Inc., 1544 West Glenoaks Bilvd., 
Glendale 1, Calif. (2/17/58) 


Smudge-Proof Carbon 
Paper 


Nu-Kote uses no waxy Car- 
bon yet produces smudge-proof, 
highly legible copies for all type- 
writers. A plastic coating con- 
taining wet ink is applied to pape! 
stock instead of waxy carbon 
coating. Ink is trapped in the 
plastic coating, much like wate! 
in a sponge, and released a little 
at a time when the typewriter keys 
strike the paper. The ink makes 
the carbon copy, drying immedi 
ately to eliminate smudging. The 
copies can be erased. Price: $4.50 
(100 letter-size sheets). Delivery 
immediate. Burroughs Corp.. 
Mittag Div., Park Ridge, N. J 
(2/17/58) 


Office Air Purifier 


Puritron is an electronic appli 
ance that is claimed to purify ai 
in poorly ventilated areas. Uni! 
is small, lightweight, completel\ 
portable and calls for no com 
plicated installation. It houses ‘ 
series of ultra violet lamps, filte! 
and circulator. It plugs into < 
110 v. ac. line and contains < 
filter which supplies pure, dust 
and pollen-free air. Puritror 
comes in two models. Price 
$49.95/the Executive; $79.95 
the Director. Delivery: immedi 
ate. Puritron Corp., 15 Stiles St.. 
New Haven, Conn. (2/17/58 
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Work Stools 
In Three Height Ranges 


Line of steel stools features revolving. 
adjustable wood seats and tubular welded 
construction of steel stool bases. Seats 
in six models are revolving type, with 4- 
in. screw adjustment of height. Two seat 
styles available are: a round, dished, 
hardwood seat, 1412-in. in dia., and a 5- 
ply plywood seat, 16 in. wide by 14% 
in. deep, contour shaped for comfort. 
Three height ranges are: 17 to 21 in., 
22 to 26 in., and 27 to 31 in. The 22 and 
28 in. models come with footrest. 

Price: $16 to $26. Delivery: immedi- 
ate. 

Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown 
44, Pa. (2/17/58) 


Programmer 


Controls Up To 85 Circuits 


Punched-tape reader uses a vinyl tape 
wide enough to provide 85 individual cir- 
cuit-control channels. For each foot of 
tape length, there are 64 possible steps. 
Unit’s memory load relays are actuated 
by impulses transmitted through holes 
punched in the tape. The circuit con- 
trolled by one of these relays remains 
energized until a second pulse is trans- 
mitted through a subsequent hole in same 
channel. All circuits can be returned to 
normal at end of a cycle. 

Price: about $4,000; each circuit unit 
is $40 additional. Delivery: 100 days. 

Industrial Timer Corp., 1407 McCarter 
Hwy, Newark 4, N. J. (2/17/58) 


Drillpress 
Available in Floor and Bench Type 


The 16-in. precision drillpress features 
minimum spindle run-out and accurately 
maintained squareness between spindle 
and table. Speed selector dial, with ap- 
proximate speed ranges for different size 
drills and ditterent metals, is located at 
front of machine. Speeds are infinitely 
adjustable over the range from 150 to 
4,000 rpm., without the use of special at- 
tachments. Helical back gears provide 
the low speeds; direct spindle drive pro- 
vides the high speeds. 

Price: $435 (bench model); $495 
(floor model). Delivery: 10 days. 

Electro-Mechano Co., 261 E Erie St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. (2/17/58) 


Air Compressor 
With Power Take-Off Feature 


Space-saving 125 ft. Rotary power 
compressor includes a_ two-stage  oil- 
cooled rotary compressor, speed control, 
engine governor, oil cooler, air receiver, 
oil separator, and oil receiver mounted 
on common base plate. Compactness is 
offered in equipment which is 38 in. 
long, 28 in. wide, and 39 in. high. Air 
is produced through a variable capacity 
control. Low-starting and break-away 
torque reduces maintenance costs on 
truck, engine, power takeoff, and shaft. 

Price: $2,844 (without power take-off 
attachment). Delivery: 2 weeks. 

Worthington Corp., Holyoke, Mass. 
(2/17/58) 
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Tabulating Punch 


For Keysort Cards 


Keysort Tabulating Punch is an adding, 
printing punch which = automatically 
punches and tabulates quantities in Key- 
sort cards. Keysort marginally-punched 
card is code punched according to the 
requirements of maintenance scheduling. 
A weekly maintenance work schedule for 
such functions as oiling and cleaning mo- 
tors can be determiped in minutes with 
Keysort operation. Machine can also pro- 
vide labor distribution figures to depart- 
ment requesting maintenance. 

Price: $3,410. Rental: $85/month. 
Delivery: 60 days. 

Royal McBee Corp., Data Processing 
Div., Port Chester, N. Y. (2/17/58) 


Fastening Tool 
Is Powder Actuated 


Flite Chek will stop an overdriven fast- 
ener before it leaves the tool, ending the 
danger of a fastener in free flight. A pull 
of a trigger seats a special fastener into 
a wide variety of non-brittle material. 
Tool is capable of sinking a fastener into 
as much as | in. of steel. Arresting de- 
vice in the tool is completely automatic 
and in no way slows down operation. 
There is no necessity to thread the stud 
into or out of the piston-like device called 
a flight brake. Tool is designed for 
threaded studs. 

Price: $149.50. Delivery: immediate. 

Ramset Fastening System, 12121 Berea 
Rd., Cleveland 11, Ohio. (2/17/58) 


Air Flow Tester 


Checks Air Circulation 


Floret Air Circulation Tester, is of 
compact size and is held in the hand while 
checking the operation of heating and 
ventilating installations or any other kind 
of mechanical air circulation system. 
Tester’s applications include: checking 
cold air discharge from cooling sections 
ot reach-in refrigerators and other cool- 
ing units; tracing air movement in re- 
frigerated or heated spaces; spotting 
drafts in occupied rooms. 

Price: under $11. Delivery: immedi- 
ate. 

Bacharach Industrial Instrument Co., 
200 N. Braddock Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
(2/17/58) 


Silicon Rectifiers 


High Power Devices 


Silicon power rectifiers can handle up 
to 20 amp. at case temperatures of 135 
C. Rectifiers cover the range of 50 to 
350 v. peak inverse. Units are designed 
for high reliability under the most severe 
conditions of moisture and vibration 
fatigue, high acceleration, shock, and tem- 
perature. Units are available in current 
ratings of 5, 10, and 20 amp., per peak 
voltages of 50, 100, 150, 200, 250, 300, 
and 350. 

Price: ranges from $3. to $20. De- 
livery: immediate. 

General Instrument Corp., Automatic 
Mfg. Div., 65 Gouverneur St., Newark 4, 
N. J. (2/17/58) 
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Buying for Schools 


Handbook of Public School Purchas- 
ing. Published by the California 
Association of Public School Busi- 
ness Officials, 111 North Grevillea 
Ave., Inglewood, Calif. 96 pages. 
Price: $2.60. 


The Handbook is designed pri- 
marily for school purchasing 
officials. But it outlines many of 
the basic principles of purchasing 
practice. As such it could be a 
valuable guide for industrial pur- 
chasing executives. 

Several flow charts and or- 
ganization diagrams provide ex- 
cellent source material for any 
purchasing executive studying his 
own department. The Handbook 
goes into detail on purchasing 
ethics and describes administra- 
tive policies. Several pages are 
devoted to forms and procedures. 


Materials Management 


Effective Materials Management. 
Published by Remington Rand Div., 
Sperry Rand Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. Booklet BSD-47, 
10 pages, no charge. 


Booklet describes how ma- 
terials management control can 
reduce the MRO investment. 
The particular phase discussed is 
the identification, classification, 
and numbering of inventory 
items. . 

Identification is described as 
naming an item by what it is 
rather than where it is used. 
Classification is the process of 
groups. The numbering system 
depends on material classifica- 
tion. 


Exploring a New Technique 


Techniques of Magnetic Recording. 
Published by Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 472 pages, 
illustrated. Price: $7.95. 


The fast developing field of 
magnetic recording is described 
In practical, easy - to - follow 
terms. The book provides a 
working knowledge of both 
sound and magnetic recording 
theory. Technical jargon has been 
virtually eliminated in deference 
to the amateur who wants an 
introduction to magnetic record- 
ing and its possibilities for busi- 
ness and industry. 

A short history of develop- 
ments in magnetic recording pro- 
vide an excellent background for 
the discussion of techniques that 
follow. A comprehensive bibli- 
Ography is included for anyone 
seeking to further develop his 
knowledge in the field. 


For Better Business Math 


Business Mathematics. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
412 pages, illustrated. Price: $5.75. 


Here is a thorough treatment 
of the principles and applications 
of arithmetic to business prob- 
lems. Algebraic manipulations 
and symbolism are kept to a 
minimum. An elementary discus- 
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sion of a number of topics from 
the fields of finance and statistics 
is included. The chapters on the 
latter could be of particular in- 
terest to the purchasing executive. 

An introductory chapter out- 
lines the many uses businessmen 
can make of statistics. The vari- 
ous facets are explored in detail. 
A section dealing with trend lines 
is especially valuable. 


Low temperature insulation, 
buoyancy and packaging products 
grouping like items into generic 
molded or fabricated of Dow 
Styrofoam and Koppers Dylite 
are discussed. Photographs and 
descriptions of many applications 
for which these polystyrene foam 
plastic products have been used 
are included. Technical informa- 
tion regarding the properties and 


Profitable Reading for P.A.s 


“Reading Maketh a Full Man’—Bacon 


characteristics of both Styrofoam 
and Dylite is provided. Catalog 
is distributed by Customer Serv- 
ice Division, Glo-Brite Products, 
Inc., 6415 N. California Ave., 
Chicago 45, Ill. 


Air conditioners are described in 
two catalogs, EMS-5715EC and 
EMS-5715 WCC. First booklet 
covers seven-model line of air 


conditioners designed for us 

where space is limited. Seconc 
bulletin covers 712- through 60 

hp. packaged air conditioner 

with water-cooled condensers 
Tables, ratings, capacities, charts, 
pictures are included. Both book- 
lets can be obtained from Draver- 
Hanson, Div. of National-U.S. 
Radiator Corp., Medford St., Los 
Angeles 63, Calif. 
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box for 140-Ib. fuel injection unit 
packs fast, trims costs, reduces tare. 


CORRUGATED HANDLES THE HEAVY JOBS 


Are you paying more than you should for your 


has done it—time after time. 


Gaylord packaging engineer. 


packaging? Heavyweight jobs formerly requiring 
costlier materials are now taken in stride by cor- 
rugated boxes. Packaging like this calls for ver- 


. 7 . . 7 . ~~ 
satile materials, mgenious engineering. Gaylord 


You can profit from the savings that heavy-duty 


corrugated boxes can deliver. Call your nearby 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES+* FOLDING CARTONS+KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES* KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION * ST. LOUIS 
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Plastic Molding Machine 


Is Air Operated 


Automold A50-B can be used to pro- 
duce a wide variety of plastic items for 
the auto, appliances, electrical, and elec- 
tronic fields, and many others. It pro- 
duces uniform parts of high density and 
maintains close tolerances continuously. 
Operating on existing (100 psi.) shop air 
supply, the machine, depending on the 
model, provides from 25 to 50 tons pres- 
sure. Its electrical circuits are of simple 
design. Molds can be changed on press in 
less than 2 hours. 

Price: $5,773. Delivery: 45 days. 

Automatic Molding Machine Co., 3201 
Exposition Pl., Los Angeles, Calif. 
(2/17/58) 


Power Supplies 
Have Modular Design 


Two modular-type dc. power supplies 
are available for applications in labora- 
tory, test bench, or original equipment. 
Units are carefully engineered for chassis 
or subchassis use, and can be ordered 
for rack-mounting applications. Models 
RS-317 and RS-217-A are similar except 
for output voltage ranges. Output of 
former is 225-325-v. dc. at 175 ma. con- 
tinuous duty, while that of the latter is 
150-225 v. de. at 175 ma. Both operate 
on an input of 105 to 125 v. ac., 60 cycles. 

Price: $79.50; $99.50/rack mounted; 
$134.50/meters. Delivery: immediate. 

Trans Electronics, Inc., Canoga Park, 
Calif. (2/17/58) 


A.c. Arc Welder 


Is Transformer Type 


Diverter Path Control for adjustment 
of welding current provides five steps of 
coarse adjustment (range settings 1-2-3-4- 
5), with a rheostat for fine adjustment 
in each range. Extra secondary winding 
supplies current to control rectifier, which 
is of standard selenium type, 35 v. d.c. 
for safe, low voltage remote control. No 
high voltage appears across any control 
coils, eliminating possibility of insula- 
tion breakdown or high voltage appearing 
under the rheostat handle. 

Price: $380 (model TD3 16), $435 
(model TD4 16). Delivery: immediate. 

Hobart Bros. Co., Troy, Ohio 
(2/17/58) 


Portable Mixer 


Electric or Gasoline Powered 


Porta-Mix has a 1% cu. ft. capacity 
and is constructed on a_ wheelbarrow- 
type frame that enables it to be wheeled 
right to the job. All models of the mixer 
are equipped with a gear reduction unit 
and a double belt drive. Units can be 
equipped with a stationary motor mount- 
ing or with an interchangeable mounting, 
called Power-All. Mixer includes blades 
attached to the inside of the mixer drum 
for mixing concrete. These can be re- 
moved for using a mortar attachment. 

Price: about $100. Delivery: immedi- 
ate. 

Graybill Industries, Inc., North 2907 
Monroe, Spokane, Wash. (2/17/58) 
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Air-Powered Riveter 
Performs Many Jobs 


Multi-purpose, air-powered unit is de- 
signed for riveting, peening, swaging, 
milling, and cutting. Machine starts and 
stops automatically when work is brought 
into contact or removed from contact with 
the hammering point. Machine operates at 
5,000 strokes per min. with air pressure 
up to 100 lb.; consumption is 4 cfm. 
An air pressure adjustment allows ma- 
chine to operate on 10 Ib. pressure. Total 
weight is about 95 lb. Unit measures 3 ft. 
high, 19 in. deep, and 1 ft. wide. Stroke 
can work inside recessed pieces. 

Price: $225. Delivery: 6 weeks. 

Industrial Control Products Inc., Cald- 
well, N. J. (2/17/58) 


Record Safe 


Houses Accounting Records 


Machine Accounting Record Safe unit 
holds ledger trays on a sliding shelf. 
Safe protects records from fire up to 
2,000 F., for 4 hr. Additional room for 
record storage is provided below the 
ledger tray drawer. Pull out shelf is 
sO positioned that anyone can easily slide 
the trays onto a wheeled posting tray 
stand. At no time is it necessary to lift 
them. When shelf is pulled out, ledger 
cards can be referred to from a seated 
position. Safes available in models hold- 
ing up to 16 ledger trays. 

Price: from $650. Delivery: 30 days. 

Mosler Safe Co., 320 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1, N. Y. (2/17/58) 


Reinforced E-Ring 
Made of Aluminum 


Truarc series 5144 fastener is designed 
for use in assemblies in which the ring 
is subject to strong push-out forces re- 
sulting from heavy vibration and shock 
loads, high rotational speeds or relative 
rotation between the retained parts. Large 
corner radii or chamfers can be accom- 
modated without the use of separator 
washers. Series 5144 has a heavy web 
section with tapered bending arms. This 
construction develops spring pressure. 

Price: from %2¢ to 4¢ per ring (in 
standard material and finish). Delivery: 
10 days. 

Waldes Kohinoor, Inc., 47-16 Austel 
Place, Long Island City, N. Y. (2/17/58) 


Pipe-Threading Machine 
Is Compact, Lightweight 


Lightweight power drive model 100 is 
for hand pipe tools. It’s compact, 77 Ib. 
makes it ideally suited for quick main- 
tenance threading anywhere in the shop. 
In addition to the hinged folding stand, 
the 100 can be bolted directly to work 
bench or clamped on a truck, bench, or 
other suitable mounting by means of a 
special C clamp attachment. The one- 
man machine is equipped with power- 
matic front chuck which grips the work 
securely in right and left hand directions, 
without hammering. 

Price: $185. Delivery: immediate. 

Oster Mfg. Co., E 289th St. & Nickel 
Plate RR, Wickliffe, Ohio. (2/17/58) 
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Kennecott Copper Buys 
Consolidated Mines 


Sen Francisco—The Kenne- 
cott Copper Corp. has purchased 
Consolidated Coppermines for 
$8.4 million, bringing two major 
U.S. copper producers under the 
same roof, 

Kennecott's open pit opera- 
tions at Ruth, Nev. adjoin those 
of Consolidated at Kimberly. 
This, according to a K.C.C. 
spokesman, “created conflicts in 
interests and _ prevented badly 
needed economies necessary for 
competition on the world copper 
market.” 

Kennecott will shut down Con- 
solidated’s big Tripp pit, but will 
mine Consolidated holdings ad- 
joining its own Liberty and Vet- 
eran pits, holding feed for the 
concentrator at the present level 

21,000 tpd. 


Engineered Castings 
Opens New Plant 


Longview, Tex. — Engineered 
Castings Co. has announced its 
new plant began operations Sat- 


The facility will produce 


urday. 
gray, alloy, and chilled iron cast- 


ings. Plans call for shipment of 
products to industries throughout 
the southwest, and from Colorado 
to Cleveland. 


Oregon Metallurgical 
Announces Increase 
In Firm’s Capitalization 


Albany, Ore.—Expansion of 
operations of Oregon Metallurgi- 
cal Corp. here, producer of ingots 


and castings of zirconium, ti- 
tanium, and other rare metals, 


will follow a $1 million increase 
in the firm’s capitalization. 

Stockholders of Oregon Metal- 
lurgical, have authorized a 500,- 
QOO share increase to 2,500,000 
and sale of 500,000 shares at $2, 
twice par value, to Northwest- 
Pacific Co., a newly formed cor- 
poration. 

Stephen M. Shelton, general 
manager of Oregon Metallurgical, 
said the additional capital is 
needed to expand operations and 
diversify equipment so that the 
company may be ready to supply 


new metals. 
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How to Get Things Done Faster and Better 


The BOARDMASTER Visual Control 
gives you Graphic Picture of your 
operations at a glance. You see in 
seconds how to save time and 
money. 


Over 250,000 organizations are 


eee ritrintrte 


as or write on cards, snaps in grooves. 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS, 55 West 42nd St., New York 36 


using this simple, flexible tool to 
get things done. Ideal for sales, in- 
ventory, production, traffic, etc. Type 


Made of metal. 


Full price $4950 with cards 
FREE 24-page Illustrated 


BOOKLET No. CD-20 
Write or Call Wisconsin 7-8444 
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You save money on 
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EKCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 


You can cut costs on many products or parts by having us do the complete job— 
from fabrication to finishing. 
Available production time in three modern automatically equipped Central Ohio 
plants can cut your manufacturing costs on the following operations 
Deep Draw—up to 10 inches in depth, 16 inches in diameter. Carbon steel, stain- 
less or aluminum 
Stamping—any size in any metal 
Plating—copper-nickel-chrome, in large-capacity automatic units 
Electro-Polishing—high-speed automatic. Especially recommended for high- 
lustre finishing of 300 and 430 Series stainless steel 
Bonderizing and Painting—fully automatic spray or dip with baked finish 
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MANAGEMENT CAN CUT COSTS! 


Buy our NEW line of Gear- 
motors at savings up to 50% 
off your present NET cost. 
Call or wire collect for full 
ei details or write: 

GEAR MOTOR CO., 7 Cairn St., P.O. Box 138 
ROCHESTER 1, N.Y. « Tel. GEnesee 8-9087- Call Collect 


This WHERE-TO-BUY section is a 
special classification for adver- 
tisers desiring advertising of 
new equipment, services or 
merchandise in space units 
smaller than the minimum run 
of book display space. Space is 
available in this section in units 
from one to six inches. For low 
rates, Write: 


PURCHASING WEEK 
POST OFFICE BOX 12 
NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
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Aluminum Used Extensively in New Hospital Construction 


Pittsburgh, Pa. — Aluminum 
plays a big part in the 2,100-bed 


John J. Kane Hospital opened 
Feb. 7. 
It was constructed for Al- 


legheny County Institution Dis- 
trict. The hospital features a 
strong contemporary design with 
extensive use of aluminum, glass, 
and stone. 

The project includes an alu- 
minum-clad eight-story main hos- 
pital building and several ultra- 
modern convalescent sections. A 


100-ft. diam. aluminum covered 


dome-roofed auditorium and a 
pyramid-shaped chapel of alu- 
minum, mosaic tile, brick, copper, 
and wood are features. 

More than 1,750,000 Ib. of 
aluminum was used. Aluminum 
Company of America supplied 
the aluminum. External walls of 
9 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. 5% in. panels 
account for the largest use. 

There are no windows in the 
ends of the main hospital build- 
ing. Flat panels measuring nearly 
11 ft. by 7% ft. cover the entire 


end areas. 


Two other wall systems, one 
handsome window wall — t! 
other a checkerboard design « 
glass block and glass add patte: 
variation. These wall arrange 
ments are based on aluminu: 
bars, mullions, and  operab! 
vents. 

One of the project’s mor 
unique achievments is the hug 
aluminum dome covering — th 
auditorium. The roofing consist 
of shingle bands composed o 
many shop-fabricated  mill-fin 
ished sheet aluminum panels. 


Mandrel Industries, Inc. 
Buys Sequoia Wire Co. 


Redwood City, Calif.—Se- 
quoia Wire Co., manufacturer of 
wire and cable products for com- 
munications, aircraft, and elec- 
tronics industries, has been ac- 
quired by Mandrel Industries, 
Inc. 

With the acquisition of Se- 
quoia, Mandrel moved its head- 
quarters from Houston to Red- 
wood City. 

Sequoia will be operated as a 


division of Mandrel. It joins 
three other divisions: Electric 
Sorting Machine Co., Grand 


Rapids; Greenleaf Manufactur- 
ing Co., St. Louis; and Electro- 
Technical Labs. Inc., Houston. 

Sequoia is developer of the 
Hyrad process of irradiating plas- 
tic wire and cable coverings to 
make them able to withstand high 
temperatures. 


Spray Chemical Corp. 
To Add Storage Space 


Bossier City, La.—California 
Spray Chemical Corp. plans to 
add storage space and increase 
production of agricultural chemi- 
cals at its plant here. 

The $35,000 expansion pro- 
gram includes construction of a 
new liquid unit to make various 
phosphate chemical sprays. Con- 
struction of a 6,000-sq. ft. ware- 
house will almost double the stor- 
age Capacity. 


Navy Contract Given 
To Beech Aircraft 


Dallas—Beech Aircraft Corp., 
which recently completed a 40- 
month program in which it built 
and delivered 423 planes to the 
Navy, announced recently that it 
received a $3.5 million contract 
to furnish parts for the Navy 
T-34B Mentor trainer plane. 

Frank E. Hedrick, Beech vice 
president, said that, according to 
present projections, combined 
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sales of service parts and support 
items for the company’s military 
and commercial aviation prod- 
ucts in the fiscal year ending Sept. 
30, 1958, will exceed $16 mil- 
lion. 


United Rubber Assessing 
Plant Explosion Damage 


Baytown, Tex.—Officials of 
the United Rubber and Chemical 
Co. plant here, which was struck 
by an explosion and fire two 
weeks ago, are still assessing 
damage to determine when pro- 
duction can be resumed. 

The blast demolished two 
buildings, killing three employees 
and injuring three others. 


Parker Rubber Division 
Makes Synthetic Rings 


Cleveland—Parker Rubber Di- 
vision is now offering lathe cut 
synthetic rubber rectanguler cross 
section rings for sealing applica- 
tions. 

The new Parker process pro- 
duces “flat” rings to dimensional 
accuracy within closer tolerances 
than ordinary lathe cutting, mak- 
ing rings suitable for many gasket 
applications. 


Adds Nuclear Facilities 


San Jose, Calif.—The General 
Electric Co.’s Atomic Power 
Equipment Department has com- 
pleted a $1.5 million addition to 
its nuclear fuel elements manu- 
facturing facilities. 

The addition will enable the 
department to produce on a large 
scale commercial basis both plate 
and rod-type fuel elements. 


Sales Office Opened 


Dallas—Titanium Metals 
Corp. has opened a district sales 
office in the Exchange Bank 
Building here. It will operate un- 
der the supervision of Robert L. 
Kane. 


Norden-Ketay, Solar 
To Consolidate Firms 


San Diego, Calif.—Plans to in- 
tegrate Norden-Ketay Corp. o! 
Stamford, Conn., a designer and 
builder of complex electronic sys- 
tems and instruments, and Sola 
Aircraft Co. have been approved 
by the boards of directors of both 
companies and will be submitted 
to the shareholders. 

Solar is a major designer and 
manufacturer of products made 
from stainless steel and other 
hard-to-work metals. Products in- 
clude aircraft and missile engine 
assemblies, airframe assemblies, 
small gas turbine engines, indus- 
trial expansion joints, and a va- 
riety of other military and com- 
mercial items. 


Hart Industrial Buys 
Machine Tool Co. 


Tulsa—Hart Industrial Supply 
Co. has purchased Machine Too! 
& Supply Co. The name of the 
corporation has been changed to 
Hart Industrial Supply of Tulsa, 
Inc. 

The new facilities, which have 
27,000 sq. ft. of combined ware 
house and office floor space, will 
be completely remodeled. The 
new corporation will distribute in 
dustrial supplies, machine tools 
and material handling equipment 


Texas Distributor Named 


Florham Park, N. J.—Auto 
matic Switch Co. has appointe: 
Industrial Equipment Co. o 
Houston, 6831 Navigation Blvd 
Houston 11, as authorized stock 
ing distributor of Asco Electro 
magnetic controls. Industrial al 
ready carries the Asco solenoi 
valve line for Automatic Switch 


Plywood Names Jacobs 


Dallas—The U.S. Plywoo 
Corp. has appointed the Ro\ 
Jacobs Co. as its Texas dis 
tributor. 
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Meetings You May Want to Attend 


First Listing 


aerican Management Association, Manufactur- 
3 Division—Conference on Cost Reduction 
rough Effective Purchasing and Materials Man- 


ment, Palmer House, Chicago, March 31- 
ril 2. 
‘ aterial Handling Institute—Spring Meeting, 


tel Cleveland, Cleveland, April 8. 


itish Columbia International Trade Fair—Van- 
ver, B. C., May 1-10. 


xerican Mining Congress—Coal 
icinnati, Ohio, May 5-7. 


sited States World Trade Fair—-2nd Annual 
position, Coliseum, New York, May 7-17. 


- 


Convention, 


n= > 


“ 


eel Founders’ Society of America—fFall Meet- 
1, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., Sept. 
-23. 


Gray tron Founders’ Society—Annual Meeting, 
eraton Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., Oct. 8-10. 


Previously Listed 
FEBRUARY 


American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and 
Petroleum Engineers—Annual Meeting, Statler 
id Sheraton-McAlpin Hotels, New York, Feb. 
6-20. 


Motor and Equipment Wholesalers Association—- 
National Convention, Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Feb. 18-19. 


Annual Chicago World Trade Conference — 
Chicago, Feb. 27-28. 


MARCH 
Southern Safety Conference —— Exposition, Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., March 2-4. 


American Machine Tool Distributors Association 
Spring Meeting, Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, 
March 10-11. 


Nuclear Congress—Co-sponsored by American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers and Engineers 
Joint Council, International Amphitheatre, Chi- 
cago, March 16-21. 


Steel Founders’ Society of America — Annual 
Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, March 17-18. 


Atomic Industry Trade Show — International 
Amphitheatre, Chicago, March 17-21. 


National Association of Corrosion Engineers - 
Annual Conference and Exhibition, Municipal 
Auditorium, San Francisco, March 17-21. 


American Power Conference—20th Anniversary 
Meeting, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, March 26-28. 


Electrical Industry Show and Electrical Mainte- 
nance Conference—Shrine Exposition Hall, Los 
Angeles, March 27-29. 


Gas Appliance Manufacturer’s Association—An- 
nual Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., March 31-April 2. 


APRIL 


American Welding Society—Annual Meeting and 
6th Welding Show, Statler Hotel, St. Louis, April 
14-18. 


Association of Iron and Steel Engineers—Spring 
Conference, Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, 
Ala., April 21-23. 


Architectural Metal Manufacturers—20th Annual 
Convention, Shamrock Hilton Hotel, Houston, 
April 27-May 2. 


National Tank Truck Carriers—10th Annual Con- 
vention, Boca Raton Hotel and Club, Boca Raton, 
Fla., April 27-May 2. 


MAY 


American Society of Tool Engineers—tToo! Show 
and 26th Annual Convention, Convention Center, 
Philadelphia, May 1-8. 


National Tool & Die Manufacturers Association — 
Spring Meeting, Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
May 3-6. 


Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration Institute—An- 
nual Meeting, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., 
May 4-7. 


National Welding Supply Association— 14th An- 
nual Convention, The Americana, Miami Beach, 
Fla., May 5-7. 


American Public Power Association — Annual! 
Meeting, New Orleans, May 6-8. 


Western Air Conditioning Industries Association 
—wWestern Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating 
and Refrigeration Exhibit and Conference, Shrine 


Exposition Hall, Los Angeles, May 7-11. 


American Material Handling Society—Western 
Material Handling Show, Great Western Exhibit 
Center, Los Angeles, May 8-10. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents—An- 
nual Convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
May 11-14. 


American Society for Metals — Southwestern 
Metal Exposition and Congress, State Fair Park, 
Dallas, May 12-16. 


American Foundrymen’s Society—62nd Annual 
Convention and Exhibition, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland, May 19-23. 


American Iron & Steel Institute—Annual Meeting, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, May 21-22. 


Triple Industrial Supply Convention — Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, May 26-28. 


JUNE 


Edison Electric Institute—26th Annual Conven- 
tion, Convention Hall, Boston, June 9-12. 


National Materials Handling Exposition—Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland, June 9-12. 


National Association of Electrical Distributors— 
50th Annual Convention, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, June 9-13. 


International Automation Exposition and Con- 
gress—Coliseum, New York, June 9-13. 


American Seciety of Mechanical Engineers—Semi- 
Annual Meeting, Statler Hotel, Detroit, June 
15-19. 


American Society for Testing Materials—Annual 
Meeting, Statler and Sheraton Plaza Hotels, Bos- 
ton, June 22-27. 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers—Sum- 
mer General Meeting, Buffalo, N. Y., June 22-27. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Hawaii—Ho- 
waiian Mid-Pacific Purchasing Seminar, Hawaiian 
Village Hotel, Honolulu, June 23-25. 


American Marketing Association—Annual Con- 


vention, Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion, Boston, June 24-26. 


SEPTEMBER 


Association of Iron and Steel Engineers—Annual 


Meeting, Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Sept. 23- 
26. 


OCTOBER 


National Institute of Governmental Purchasing 
13th Annual Conference and Product Exhibit, 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Oct. 5-8. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents—6th 
District Purchasing Conference, Sheraton-May- 
flower Hotel, Akron, Ohio, Oct. 10-12. 


Foundry Equipment Manufacturers Association 
Annual Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., Oct. 16-18. 


Conveyor Equipment Manufacturers Association 
—Annual Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 18-21. 


American Society for Metals—-Nationa!l Metals 
Exposition and Congress, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland, Oct. 27-31. 


NOVEMBER 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
Annual Meeting, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 
Nov. 10-14. 


National Electrical Contractors Association—An- 
nual Convention and National Electrical Exposi- 
tion, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Nov. 16-21. 


Society of the Plastics Industry—8th National 
Plastics Exposition, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago, Nov. 17-21. 


List Your Meetings 


Associations, societies, and 
committees interested in calling 
the attention of readers of Pur- 
chasing Week to their meetings 
are welcome to use this column. 
The gathering should be one of 
interest to purchasing agents. 
There is no charge. 

Send announcements to: Meet- 
ings Calendar, Purchasing Week, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 
. ee A 


L.O.F. Glass Fibers Plant 
To Make Aircraft Items 


Corona, Calif.—L.O.F. Glass 
Fibers Co., Toledo, plans con- 
struction of a $l-million manu- 
lacturing, fabrication, and ware- 
housing plant here. 

Specialized aircraft insulation 
products currently produced at 
..O.F.’s plant in Burbank, Calif., 
will be moved to the Corona 
plant, scheduled for completion 
in August. The Corona plant will 
manufacture a full line of insula- 
‘ion products to meet the expand- 
ng demand in the West. 


Voi-Shan Mfg. Co. 
Will Construct Plant 


Culver City, Calif.—Voi-Shan 
Itg. Co., Inc., producer of bolts, 
uts, and screws for industrial 
se, plans a $3-million plant in 
anoga Park, Calif. Rezoning of 
8.5 acres has been completed to 
ermit building a 132,000 sq. ft. 
uilding. 

The new factory will consoli- 
ate Voi-Shan’s operations which 
re now scattered in nine sepa- 
ite locations in Culver City. 


jot Steel Down in Texas 


Dallas—Steel distributors in 
exas have cut warehouse tags 
n hot-rolled steel products by 
S¢ to $1.50 a cwt. Reduction 
S primarily due to lagging de- 
nand, heavy warehouse stocks, 
ind substantial imports in the 
irea. Generally unaffected are 
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stainless, alloys, and cold-rolled 
steels. 


General Tire & Rubber 
Announces Price Rise 


Akron—An increase in_ the 
price of truck and certain other 
large tire lines has been an- 
nounced by the General Tire and 
Rubber Co. The boosts include 
a 5% increase in the price of 
nygen truck tires in the traction 
rib tread design of 7.50 cross 
section and larger. 

Price hikes on certain other 
large tires range from 3-13%. 
General Tire reported the in- 
creases were due to upped costs. 


Albert Pipe Supply Co. 
Opens Plant in Brooklyn 


New York—The Albert Pipe 
Supply Co., Inc., opened a $1 
million facility at Varick and 
Johnson Avenues, Brooklyn, to 
supply tubular products and ac- 
cessories of aluminum, - steel, 
wrought iron, and plastic. 

Features of the new plant in- 
clude larger capacity crane equip- 
ment and modern facilities for 
cutting, threading, grooving, and 
welding. 


Harcraft Brass, Dallas, a division 
of Harvey Aluminum, has opened 
a new factory warehouse at 5044 
N. Westmoreland Rd. A com- 
plete line of plumbers’ brass will 
be stocked to serve the Southwest. 


Texas Eastman Co. Plans 
Expansion Program 


Longview, Tex—The Texas 
Eastman Co. here plans a major 
expansion program to boost poly- 
ethylene production to 85 million 
pounds annually. 

A previously announced ex- 
pansion program for the produc- 
tion of a new medium density 
tenite polyethylene is expected 
to be completed by the end of 
1958. 


Boeing Announces Plan 


For Space Development 


New York—The Boeing Air- 
plane Co. is accelerating its work 
in technical research and new 
product development in the air 
and space equipment field. 

The company has set up a new 
research organization to be 
known as the Boeing Scientific 
Research Laboratories. It will 
concentrate on basic research as 
distinct from applied research. 

William M. Allen, Boeing 
president, said its aim is to “de- 
velop new fundamental knowl- 
edge at the frontiers of science.” 


Kaiser A&C Appoints 
Delta Metals in Arkansas 


Chicago—Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Sales, Inc., has ap- 
pointed Delta Metals, Inc., an in- 
dustrial distributor of Kaiser 
Aluminum products for Arkan- 
sas. 

The area will be served by a 
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new branch warehouse in North 
Little Rock. Delta Metals, with 
headquarters in Dallas, Tex., has 
been a general line distributor 
for Kaiser for several years in the 
Southwest. 


Welsbach Corp. Buys 
Stowman Shipyards, Inc. 


Philadelphia—The Welsbach 
Corp. has purchased Stowman 
Shipyards, Inc., and Dorchester 
Engineering, Inc., Dorchester, 
N. J. The acquisition adds ship- 
building to the firm’s diversified 
activities of maintaining and in- 
stalling street lighting and traffic 
signal systems, manufacturing 
of ozone generating equipment, 
plumbing specialties, and con- 
structing water and sewage treat- 
ment plants. 

The major part of the yard’s 
work is with wooden vessels, but 
Wellsbach intends to include con- 
struction of steel vessels. 


Pratt & Whitney Opens 
Branch, Sales Office 


West Hartford, Conn.—Pratt 
& Whitney Co. has opened a new 
branch sales and service office in 
Livingston, N. J., located at 466 
West Mount Pleasant Ave., on 
Route 10. 

The office will house a com- 
prehensive stock of P&W cutting 
tools and gages. It also will offer 
a complete application engineer- 
ing service for all Pratt & Whit- 
ney and Potter & Johnston ma- 
chine tools. 


Caddo Clay Products 
Purchases Brick Plant 


Shrevesport, La.—Caddo Clay 
Products Co., recently formed 
with R. S. Allday as head, has 
purchased the manufacturing 
plant of Ark-La-Tex Brick Co. 
located a mile south of Moorings- 
port, La., on the Kansas City 
Southern Railway. 

Allday announced plans for ex- 
pansion, if demand permits, to 
include the manufacture of pot- 
tery, tile, and other ceramic prod- 
ucts. 


Reynolds Subsidiary 
Building Al. Foil Plant 


Los Angeles—Arrow Brands, 
Inc., subsidiary of Reynolds Met- 
als Co., is constructing a $300,- 
000 aluminum foil manufacturing 
plant of Torrance, Calif. 

Scheduled for completion in 
April, the 45,000-sq. ft. plant 
also will be headquarters for re- 
search and development of new 
products for national and inter- 
national distribution. 


Dow Chemical Produces 
Resins at Freeport Plant 


Freeport, Tex.—Dow Chem- 
ical Co.’s Freeport plant is now 
producing three liquid epoxy 
resins. The resins are used in 
tooling and paint industries. Dow 
reports one of the three liquid 
resins is water clear, uniform, and 
has low viscosity. 
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Raytheon to Double 
Work Force in 18 Mos. 


Knoxville—Raytheon Manu- 
facturing Co.’s_ Bristol, Tenn. 
plant will double its work force 
within the next 18 months to two 
years because of “extensive com- 
mitments” with the armed forces 
over the next few years. 

Vaughn Andrews, director of 
personnel and industrial rela- 
tions, said the present work force 
of about 1,300 persons will reach 
close to 2,500 and _ perhaps 
higher, as rapidly as skilled per- 
sonnel are found. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Builds Branch Office 


Denver—Allis-Chalmers Man- 
ufacturing Co. has established a 
branch here for its construction 
machinery division. A one story 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 


U. S. NAVY PORTABLE 


AIR COMPRESSORS 

a Unused in 
Original 
Packing 
OUR PRICE 


$5995 


Approx. cost 
$295.00 


Developed at tremendous cost by the U. S. 
Navy, these compressors should last for many 
years for ordinary commercial use. A_ time 
and money saver on the farm, in the garage, 
factory & home. Ideal artists’, illustrators’ 
or sign painters’ airbrush. Directly connected 
to Westinghouse or GE sealed bearing motor 
110 volts 60 cycle a.c. current. Sprays all 
types of paint & insecticide powder & solutions. 
Delivers oil-free air without pulsation. Delivers 
perfect spraying pressure. Unit also includes 
8 ft. cord set, internal mix bleeder-type spray 
gun, heavy duty air hose, comb. tools & com- 
plete instructions. Shipping weight 65 Ibs. 
Mail check or M.O. No C.0.D. Shipping 
charges collect. 


Public Service Utilities Corp. 
575 Long Beach Blvd., Long Beach, N.Y. 


U. S. Army Telephones 
EE-8 fully reconditioned. 
Suitable for intercom- 
# munication between 2 
or more points. $35.00 
for 2 telephones, in- 
cluding 100 ft. of wire 
and batteries. Addi- 
tional wire 1l¢ per ft. 
or $25.00 per mile. 
Write for free list on 
telephones. ALL ship- 
ments F.O.B. Simpson, Pa. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERING CO. 


DEPT. PW-2 SIMPSON, PA. 


NEW CHAIN HOISTS 


5-ton Capacity - 12 Ft. Lift 
Spur Geared - Ball Bearing 


YALE & TOWNE 
HERCULES 
PEERLESS 


Packed in original wood cases. Priced to 
sell quick. Any quantity. Dealer inquiries 
invited. Material located K. C., Mo. 


Il. J. COHEN & CO., Inc. 


P. O. Box 887 Kansas City, Mo. 
HA 1-2160 


STEPPING RELAY 
Resettablie type. 3 deck 10 posi- $995 


tion with additional 1A and 18 
contact at reset positien. 24 V DC. . 
10 for $95 


Production quantities available 


B & B DISTRIBUTORS 
221 Greenwich St., N.Y. 7, N.Y. 
REctor 2-0432 


sn aetna mage mts 


© REBUILT ¢ 
o MOTORS © GENERATORS © TRANS- 
FORMERS © PLATING GENERATORS e 


} VOLLAND ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


: 1509P NIAGARA STREET 


brick building with 2,400 sq. ft. 
of space was built for the offices. 

Key personnel transferred to 
Denver include N. A. Pohl, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., as branch man- 
ager; C. J. Stutzman, Omaha, 
sales manager; and W. R. Bryant, 
Portland, Ore., service manager. 


Sinclair Refining Plant 
Opens Houston Program 


Houston, Tex.—This city’s 
first major industrial expansion 
program of 1958 was initiated re- 
cently at the Sinclair Refining Co. 
plant on the La Porte Road. 

The Sinclair facility, which 
will manufacture paraxylene, a 
petrochemical, is expected to cost 
up to $8 million. 

John A. Scott, president of Sin- 
clair Chemicals, Inc., a subsidiary 
of the Sinclair Oil Co., said that 
when the output of the new plant 
is added to the paraxylene pro- 
duction of the company’s older 


facility at Marcus Hook, Pa., 
Sinclair Chemicals will be the 
world’s largest marketeer of 
paraxylene. 


Dataphone Service to Be 
Offered on Limited Basis 


New York—American Tele- 

phone & Telegraph Co. says its 
Dataphone device, a telephone 
technique for sending business 
data over long distances, will be 
offered on a limited basis next 
month in New York, Illinois, and 
Michigan. 
The new system will be avail- 
able in three types for three dif- 
ferent speeds. The Dataphone 
device, which operates electroni- 
cally, can transmit information, 
either produced or recorded by 
business machines, such as key- 
punch or Teletypewriter ma- 
chines, at speeds equivalent to 
800 words a minute. 


Edgecomb Steel Plans 


Metal Warehouse, Office 


Greensboro, N. C.—Edge- 
comb Steel Co. will build a new 
warehouse and office here to 
house modern metals products. 
Estimated cost of the building 
and inventory is $1.5 million. 

The facility, scheduled for 
completion this fall, will carry 
carbon plate, sheet and _ strip, 
stainless steel, tool steel, cold 
finished and brass bars, hot rolled 
products, tubing of all kinds, and 
a full line of aluminum products. 


Arnoux Corp. Opens 
Regional Sales Office 


Dallas—The Arnoux Corp., a 
Los Angeles electronics firm, has 
opened a regional sales office at 
3903 Glenhaven, as part of its 
expansion program. 

Arnoux Corp. designs and man- 
ufactures precision instrumenta- 
tion for industrial and military 
use. 


Warehouse Almost Ready 


Vernon, Calif.—Victaulic, Inc. 
expects its new, expanded sales 
and warehouse center to be ready 
soon. Victaulic distributes flexi- 
ble mechanical pipe couplings 
and malleable pipe fittings which 
are manufactured in Elizabeth, 


Pittsburgh C&C Now Making Ferromanganese 


Molten ferromanganese pours from the newly adapted blast 
furnace at Neville Island works of Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The company claims it is now the second noncaptive 
blast furnace producer of ferromanganese in United States. The 
metal will cool and harden in a gondola car for a 24-hour period 
before it is unloaded into a crusher for storage or customer delivery. 
Ferromanganese is non-magnetic, and is cast into refactory-lined 
gondola cars for handling and slow cooling. Adaption to produce 
ferromanganese, spiegeleisen, and pig iron cost $2.5 million. 


Heyden Chemical Cuts 
Pentaerythritol Prices 


New York—Most forms of 
pentaerythritol are being reduced 
by the Heyden Newport Chem- 
ical Corp. This industrial chem- 
ical is widely used in synthetic 
resins and surface coatings. 

Tags on technical grade pen- 
taerythritol in car and truckload 
lots go down to 2942¢ lb.—a 
24%2¢ reduction. Tags on less 
than than car and truckload lots 
go down from 33¢ lb. to 30'42¢ 
lb. A 1¢ lb. cut is effective on 
other forms of the chemical. 

The West coast premium is 
also being cut—from 2¢ to l1¢ 


lb. 


Lewis-Shepard Expands 
Plant’s Facilities 


Watertown, Mass. — Lewis- 
Shepard Products, Inc., manufac- 
turer of electric fork lift trucks 
and related materials handling 
equipment, has expanded its 
plant facilities here. 

The 75,000 addition sq. ft. of 
floor space is being used for the 
mass assembly of Lewis-Shepard 
fork lifts, high-lift walkie-talkie 
type trucks, and hand and elec- 
tro-hydraulic stacking equipment. 


Firms Now Realizing 
Radioisotopes Usage 


New York—More and more 
industrial firms are aware of po- 
tential gains in cost savings and 
improved quality achieved 
through the use of radioisotopes. 

Figures released by the Atomic 
Industrial Forum showed that 
nearly 200 companies began 
using radioactive byproduct ma- 
terials last year. This brought 


the total of industries using the 
atomic tools in this country to 
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1,316 in 1,820 installations. 
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Westinghouse 
To Erect Plant 


Utica, N. Y.—Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. will erect a new 
building with 25,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space for its manufacturing 
and repair division. The structure 
is scheduled for completion in 
October of this year and will re- 
place the present Westinghouse 
facilities used for the past 30 
years. 

When placed in operation, the 
plant will manufacture cores and 
coils used for the repairs of dis- 
tribution transformers. 


Gabriel Co., Cleveland, 
Buys Bohanan Mfg. Co. 


Los Angeles—Gabriel Co. of 
Cleveland has acquired Bohanan 
Manufacturing Co. of Los An- 
geles. Acquisition of Bohanan, 
which manufactures force ejec- 
tion systems and electrical com- 
ponents for aircraft and missiles, 
is viewed by Gabriel as a step 
toward long range diversification. 

The Bohanan plant will be ex- 
panded to provide distribution 
and manufacturing facilities for 
selected Gabriel products, in- 
cluding automotive shock ab- 
sorbers. 

Among Gabriel’s other prod- 
ucts are automotive antennas and 
radar antenna systems. 


Distributor Named 


New York—Kentile, Inc. has 
appointed the Morley-Murphy 
Co., 200 Washington St., Green 
Bay, Wis., to handle the Kentile 
flooring line. The distributor has 
branch offices in Milwaukee and 
Wausau, Wis., and Escanaba, 


Mid-Continent Named 


Delta’s Distributor 


Baton Rouge, La.—De! 
Tank Mfg. Co., Inc., has 
pointed Mid-Continent Sup, 


Co. as exclusive distributor of 
oil field equipment. 
Mid-Continent will assu 
sales and service of Delta’s equ 
ment throughout the world w 
the exception of Mexico. 


Western Adds Facilities 


Detroit—Western Paper B 
Division of Stone Contair 
Corp. recently purchased one u 
of the Studebaker-Packard pla 
Plans call for ‘start of producti 
at the new location in about fo 
months. 
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Reciprocal Trade 
Splits Parties 


Both Parties Split 
Within Ranks; Industry 
Also Divided On Issue 


(Continued from page |) 
|i eral import-export policy have 
hen maneuvering behind the 
» litical scenes since the last ex- 
icnsion in 1955. 

Despite the fact that United 
S:ates firms sell about $20-billion 
o. their products overseas each 
year, domestic protectionists are 
il peak strength—soft commodity 
markets, a new rise in United 
Siates unemployment, and fears 
o! a recession have combined to 
vive freer trade opponents potent 
arguments. 

On the other hand, post-sput- 
nik concern over strengthening 
the economies of our allies gives 
the Administration and its sup- 
porters a new talking point, the 
urgent need to match Russia’s 
ellorts. 

Because the economic advan- 
tages of heavy trade are long- 
range and the disadvantages more 
immediately evident, the fight 
will be mostly over further re- 
stricting the President’s authority 
to lower tariffs. 

Opponents of the Administra- 
tion bill are: 

I. The strictly domestic seg- 
ments of huge — international 
industries in the raw or semi- 
finished material producing busi- 
ness. These include the so-called 
independent United States oil 
producers, domestic metal and 
mineral miners, and chemical 
manufacturers. In addition, a 
large group of domestic textile 
mills, Opponents of freer trade, 
can present a virtually united 
iront. 

2. The smaller companies be- 
set by individual economic prob- 
lems which they blame on import 
competition. These include do- 
mestic makers of watches, hard- 
wood-plywood, wood screws, and 
scientific instruments. 

The first group is politically the 
most powerful, despite the free 
trade leanings of international 
oil, metal, mineral, and chemical 
producers and domestic proces- 
sors, exporters, and importers of 
these items. 

Testifying in favor of continu- 
ing the liberal trade program will 
be farm groups: concerned with 
export markets and = manufac- 
turers of the tools, equipment, 
and finished goods which com- 
prise a large part of exports. 
‘hese include manufacturers of 
clectronic and engineering equip- 
ment, automobiles, some drugs, 
\oods, and consumer products. 

But even some of the export- 
linded interests have cooled 
ward the idea of easing trade 
arriers. Industrialization of the 
outh has weakened that area 
S a free trade stronghold. An 
icreasing number of farm com- 
lodity producers are saying that 
resent government protection 
gainst farm imports plus price 
upport programs have lessened 
‘heir liberal trade interest. 

Two powerful protectionist 
ybbies, the American Tariff 
eague and Oscar R. Strack- 
ein’s “Nation-Wide Committee 
of Industry, Agriculture and 
-abor on Import-Export Policy,” 
lave two objectives: 

1. More restrictions on the 
*resident’s authority to cut exist- 
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Here Is What O.D.M. 


Here Is What O.D.M. Proposes to Stockpile 


The tentative list of items proposed for civilian 
defense “essential for survival” stockpiling in- 
cludes about 300 commodities and products in six 
general categories. 

The health supplies and equipment group in- 
cludes pharmaceuticals, blood collecting and dis- 
pensing supplies, biologicals. surgical textiles, 
emergency surgical instruments and supplies, and 
various common use medical items. The foods 
group includes milk in all forms, meats, vege- 
tables and fruit, grain products, fats and oils, and 
Sugars and syrups. 

Other categories and suggested items include: 


Body Protection, Household Operations 


Gloves and mittens, shoes and other footwear, 
underwear and outerwear, waterproof outer gar- 
ments, diaper cloth, soaps, disinfectants, deter- 
gents, first aid items, nursing bottles, nipples, and 
Safety pins. 

Matches, heating and cooking 
cooking-eating utensils, bedding, 
and cots. 


stoves, kitchen- 
sleeping bags, 


Light, Power, and Fuels 


Incandescent hand portable lighting equipment 
(including flashlights, lamps. and batteries), non- 
electric lighting equipment, prime mover genera- 
tor sets (up to SOI kw. and 2.4 kv). 

Conductors (copper and/or aluminum), in- 
cluding insulated wire for lighting circuits serving 
dwellings, medical and dental equipment, water 
supply systems, and sanitation plants. 

Pole line hardware, insulators, transformers 
(distribution), cutouts (fused switches), tools for 
live circuit operations including rubber protective 
equipment and linemen’s tools, utility repair 
trucks fully equipped plus repair parts, lamps 
(incandescent, medium base), lamp holders, elec- 
tric fuses, fuse blocks or cutouts. 

Distillates, lubricating oils, residual fuel oils, 
liquefied petroleum gas, gasolines, kerosene, natu- 
ral and manufactured gas, coal, and canned heat. 


Sanitation and Water Supply 


Trucks, up to five tons (25% to be equipped 
with power takeoffs). Truck tractors and trailers 
—including low bed, bulldozers. 

Rigging tools—cable, rope, tackle, hoists, ete. 


Proposes to Stockpile 


Protective masks, clothing, helmets. Self-read- 
ing Dosimeters, with chargers. Low-range survey 
meter (Geiger counter). High-range survey meter 
(medium range Gamma meter). Dose rate and 
total dose calculators. Warning signs—chemical, 
biological, and radiological contamination. High- 
sensitivity—alpha, beta, and gamma—laboratory 
type equipment for counting. Chemical agent de- 
tection kits (air, food, and water). 

Filter alum, ferric chloride, ferrous sulfate, 
chlorinated copperas, soda ash, hydrated lime, 
pulverized limestone, liquid chlorine including 
containers, high-test hypochlorites (drums, cans, 
ampules), chlorinated lime, iodine tablets, dia- 
tomaceous earth, activated carbon. 

Pumps (hand, electric, gasoline, diesel) with 
appurtenances, chlorinators (gas and hypochlor- 
ite), mobile and portable pressure filters, welding 
equipment and supplies (electric and acetylene), 
well-drilling equipment including well tubing and 
well points, chemical feeders. 

Tank trucks and trailers, tank RR cars, storage 
tanks (rigid and transportable, collapsible and 
portable), Lyster bags, ortho-tolodine-arsenite 
chlorine comparators with pH disc and reagents, 
membrane filter kits and filters and media. 

Insect and rodent control insecticides, hand 
dusters and sprayers, compression sprayers, air- 
craft spraying equipment. 


Emergency Housing and Lodging 


Lumber and allied products: principally 1’ and 
2” lumber, minor quantities of small and large 
timbers. Siding and flooring, plywood, millwork, 
doors and windows, utility poles, including cross 
arms. 

Asphalt and tar roofing and siding products. 
Building boards including insulating board, hard- 
pressed fiber board, laminated fibed board, gyp- 
sum board, and asbestos cement (flat sheets and 
wallboard). 

Building papers, builders hardware (hinges, 
locks, handles, ete.), rough hardware (nails, bolts, 
screws, etc.), translucent window coverings, ma- 
sonry products, plumbing fixtures and fittings, 
water pipe and hose plus fittings (all types, in- 
cluding fire hose), sewer pipe and fittings. 

Plastic patching, couplings, clamps, etc. for 
emergency repairs. 

Tents and canvas products, including tarpau- 
lins. 

Light equipment, hand tools, fire protection 
equipment, and prefabricated emergency shelters. 


ing tariffs through general agree- 
ment on tariffs and trade. 

2. Easier ways for domestic 
companies to get tariff relief by 
boosting duties or quota limita- 
tions. 

Should these — procedural 
amendments not be adopted by 
Congress, protectionists will at- 
tempt to get Congress to write 
specific commodity quotas. If 
all else fails, they claim votes 
to defeat the program. 

The freer traders will be led 
by such groups as retailers’ asso- 
ciations, chambers of commerce, 
consumer groups, some labor 
unions, and most students of in- 
ternational affairs. The leading 
lobby for liberal trade is the 
“Committee For a National 
Trade Policy,” whose general 
counsel is Charles P. Taft, the 
late senator's brother. 

The liberal traders will try to 
head off amendments which they 
feel would weaken the trade pro- 
gram. The White House pro- 


for many of 


market 
gories 


supply 


per and 


quantities. 


for fats and 


power, housing. and fuel items 
could have some influence on the 


For example, purchases 
of portable lighting equipment, 
prime mover generator sets, cop- 
aluminum 
would affect industrial purchas- 
ing when and if the government 
goes into the market for major 
The 
oils, 
syrups, rigging tools, and so on. 

In paging other departments 
on their probable needs, O.D.M. 
acted quickly following the rec- 


O.D.M. Lists Stockpiling Items; 
U.S. Agencies Studying Products 


(Continued from page 1) 
during a nuclear attack emer- 
gency (PW—Feb. 10, p. 1). 

The action is important to in- 
dustry because federal demand 


panded to include other items. 

Interested government agen- 
cies will review the proposed list 
and make any additions or sub- 
tractions before O.D.M.  an- 


the sanitation, 


“essential survival” items to be 
stockpiled. 
in those cate- Meanwhile. no estimate of the 


probable total expenditures in 
the new stockpiling venture has 
been made. O.D.M. has yet to 
make its recommendation — to 
Congress which must supply the 
money. 

Many of the medicinal and 
pharmaceutical items obviously 
already are being purchased un- 
der the Federal Civilian Defense 
Administration program. But the 


conductors 


same would go 
sugars and 


Defense Mobilization agency 
would do the more expensive 


nounces its final shopping list of 


posals already contain comprom- 
ises. They believe they have one 
ace in the hole. They plan to get 
behind an old idea which up to 
now has never gotten very far, 
special federal aid and compensa- 
tion to companies and workers 
actually proven injured by im- 
port competition. 

The President’s special eco- 
nomic statement of last Wednes- 
day did nothing to take the steam 


ommendation late last month by 
a special citizens committee that 
U. S. strategic stockpile buying 
switch its emphasis from basic 
defense raw materials to civilian 
defense items. 

The tentative list includes 
some 300 items classified into six 
groups—medical and __ health, 
food, body protection, housing, 
sanitation, and power and fuels. 
The list was drawn up by an in- 


out of the Democratic attack. 


teragency group and may be ex- 
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Crude Oil Price Drops 


Dallas—Reductions of S5¢ a 
bbl. were announced by Mag- 
nolia Petroleum Co. in its posted 
prices of Illinois Basin crude oil. 
This is in addition to an earlier 
10¢ a bbl. cut announced a few 
weeks ago. New postings $3 a 
bbl. are in line with prices paid 
by other Illinois purchasers. 


Northeast Storms 
Close Plants, 
Cut Production 


New York—Industrial opera- 
tions took a beating last week 
from record snows and sub- 
freezing temperatures which hit 
a wide area from upper New 
York state to New England. 

Hardest hit were industries 
around Syracuse where a blizzard 
dumped 37 inches of snow. A 
State of emergency prevailed as 
nearly 50,000 workers were 
stranded or stalled in the Syra- 
cuse-Utica area. 


50 Syracuse Plants Shut 


A spokesman for the Syracuse 
Manufacturers Association § said 
about 50 major plants were shut 
down last Monday and part of 
Tuesday. Those plants that re- 
mained open reported employee 
attendance ranging from 30 to 
80%. 

All four General Electric 
Plants in the area, employing 
more than 12,000 workers, lost 
at least a day and a half of pro- 
duction. Among the other in- 
dustrial firms affected were: 

Crucible Steel, John Deere 
Plow Co., two Carrier Corp. 
plants, Brown-Lipe-Chapin Divi- 
sion of General Motors, Easy 
Washer, Onondaga Tool Co., 
Thermo Corp., Near Process 
Gear Co., Lamson Corp., Air- 
Cooled Motors, and many others. 


Buffalo Hit Hard by Storms 


Buffalo was also hard hit by 
the crippling snowstorm which 
caused high absenteeism at many 
plants and produced numerous 
delays in a movement of goods 
and materials. 

Almost all bus, truck, auto, 
and plane traffic was halted for 
two days throughout most of the 
state from Lake Erie into Penn- 
sylvania and east beyond the Mo- 
hawk Valley. 

Batavia Plants Hit 

The big Chevrolet engine, 
forge and foundry plants in Buf- 
falo closed Monday and Tuesday. 
The Fedders-Quigan plant shut 
down Tuesday. In Batavia, N. Y., 
the Graham Manufacturing Co. 
and the Doehler-Jarvis plants 
cancelled second shifts Monday 
night because of storm condi- 
tions. 

Several other Batavia plants, 
which listed absenteeism up to 
50%. closed early to allow em- 
ployees to reach home before 
dark. 

By Wednesday most upstate 
New York industries reported 
production schedules and em- 
ployee attendance pretty well 
back to normal. 


Governor Seeks Bill 
To Aid Distressed Firms 


Boston—RMassachusetts Gov- 
ernor Foster Furcolo recently 
filed a bill with the State Legisla- 
ture to permit State Purchasing 
Agent Bernard Solomon the right 
to give preference to firms in la- 
bor-distressed areas in awarding 
state contracts. 

The bill says this should be 
done “where practical.” Desig- 
nation of a distressed area would 
be on the ratio of unemployment 
to total labor force, and the per- 
centage of unemployed would be 
in excess of 5.9%. 
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Wholesale Prices 
Hit High and Then 


Take a Tumble 


Washington—W holesale prices 
climbed to a record high in mid- 
January and then began to fall 
off toward the end of the month. 

The Commerce Department 
said in a monthly report that 
average wholesale prices totalled 
118.7 (1947-49 equals 100) in 
January. This was a jump of 
2/10 of 1% over December. 

The increase was due mainly 
to a hike in farm prices for the 
fourth consecutive month. Meats 
—up a full 5%—registered the 
biggest gain. 

Stable for Other Goods 

Wholesale prices for all com- 
modities other than farm prod- 
ucts remained relatively stable, 
dipping only 1/10 of 1% dur- 
ing the month. 

Lower prices were posted for 
such items as non-ferrous metals, 
petroleum fuel, crude natural 
rubber, tires and tubes, textile 
products, T.V. sets, waste paper, 
and boxboard. 

Iron Steel Prices Advance 

On the other hand, iron and 
steel scrap prices advanced for 
the first time since June. Mae 
chinery and motive products also 
climbed for the 34th month in a 
row though there were some 
declines in general purpose ma- 
chinery. 


Wholesale Prices 


1958 1957 

Jan Dec. Nov. 

All Commodities 118.7 118.5 118.1 

Farm Products 93.6 92.6 91.9 

Processed Foods LOS 107.4 106.5 
Other than farm 

and food 126.0 12671 125.9 


.C.C. Approves 
R.R. Rate Jump 


(Continued from page 1) 
increases for stopping in transit, 
and boosts for partial loading, 
unloading and. industrial switch- 
ing. Also suspended was a pro- 
posed reduction in free time at 
ports, plus new charges on water- 
borne traffic. 


Detroit——"At least we won half 
a battle and that’s better than 
nothing, said Ted Chapman, 


President of the National Small 
Shipments Conference. “We 
fought against the loading and 
unloading charges proposed by 
the railroads and the I.C.C. saw 
things our way.” 

Although the increases were 
made on a selected commodity 
basis, Chapman said the action 
actually resulted in “a general in- 
crease because the railroads ex- 
cluded very few commodities” in 
their rate petition. 


New York—A spokesman for 
the New York Central (No. 2 
railroad in the country) termed 
the I.C.C. action “disappointing.” 
But shipping organizations who 
lead a major protest against the 
higher rates at hearings here last 
month, figured they had won a 
sizeable victory. 

The New York Transportation 
Council of the Commerce and 
Industry Association was espe- 
cially happy over the I.C.C. de- 
cision. 
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IN SEARCH OF MAINTENANCE PARTS, employees at the stock. Man in the back is dropping a written 


Arnold Engineering Development Center look over 


report on what 


he has taken into the report box. 


Self Service and Honor System Cut 
ost of Issuing Maintenance Parts 


Arnold Engineering Development Center Saves $105,000 a Year 
in Manhours; Men Take Fewer Parts Than Before Plan Was Adopted 


Tullahoma, Tenn.—Self serv- 
ice and the honor system have 
come to the Air Force’s local 
jet engine and missile testing cen- 
ter. 

About 5,000 times a day some 
worker goes to parts storeroom. 
He takes a paper bag from a 
shelf. He shops around and 
picks up a handful of *%-in. bolts 


or a dozen steel washers. He 
goes to a nearby wall box. He 


scribbles a few words on paper. 
He drops it in the box. Then he 
leaves. 

Would you dare use this sys- 
tem at your plant? Here at 
Arnold Engineering Develop- 
ment Center, a part of the Tulla- 
homa installation, officials are 
using it because it saves $105,- 
000 a year in manhours alone. 

Arnold test center is property 
of the Air Force. But it’s ope- 
rated by a civilian company, 
Arco, Inc., a subsidiary of Sver- 
drup & Parcel. St. Louis engi- 
neers. 

Once Arnold officials kept all 
supplies in supervised — store- 
rooms. If a worker needed a 
dozen bolts, he filled out a form, 
gave it to the storeroom keeper, 
and waited while the items were 
located and invoiced. 

H. O. Warlick, chief of the 
materials handling — division, 
thought he could cut out much of 
the paperwork and manpower re- 
quired for handling small stores. 
He had seen a_ serve-yourself 
system at Wright-Patterson AFB, 
in Dayton, Ohio. There materi- 
als were placed out in the open; 
workers were trusted to take only 
what they needed. With the 
Wright-Patterson system in mind, 
Warlick worked out a_ similar 
plan to suit his own needs. 


From the 50.000 types of 
parts used, 10,000 small line 
items were selected. Only the 
high-turnover items. requiring 


replacement at a rate of 25% 
each month, were placed in the 


serve-yourself bins. These in- 
cluded screws, bolts, photo- 
graphic supplies, electrical 


switches, washers, fittings, and 
Total value of supplies 


pipes. 


displayed in the 17 self-service 
areas was $176,000. 

What happened? Did the ma- 
terials disappear overnight? War- 
lick says the men began drawing 
less supplies than before. Under 
the old system, getting supplies 
was a lot of trouble. Workers 
had a tendency to overorder. 
Much of the extra stuff found its 
way into shop drawers and under 
counters. 

Now when a worker starts a 
new job, he simply estimates his 
needs, helps himself to the sup- 
plies, and signs a checkout slip 
showing how much he took. 

Warlick is unwilling to play 
the role of tempter, however. so 
he keeps a close check on high- 
pilferage items such as_ radio 
tubes, tape, and flashlight bat- 
teries. Also all hand tools are 
checked out from a supervised 
tool crib. 

Maintenance of the 17 serve- 
yourself centers works this way: 


This Week’s 


Each pickup area is inventoried 
once a day. A storekeeper totals 
up the amount carried out in the 
previous 24 hours, then refills the 
bins. 

This daily chore requires 18 
men. Under the old supply-room 
system 39 storekeepers would be 
needed. At an annual salary of 
$5,000 per storekeeper. this 
brings an annual saving of $105,- 
000. 

The old system also required a 
lot of expensive paperwork. Each 
item was accounted for on a 
stock record card. This required 
inventorying by individual items. 

The  serve-yourself idea is 
catching on fast. Air Force head- 
quarters recently approved the 
system for use at all its installa- 
tions where these high-turnover 
parts are handled. Chances are 
there will be self-service bins in a 
lot of private manufacturing 
plants. as this money-saving idea 
spreads. 
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actual ratings of offered products as to quality, performance, 


and service. 
A “true evaluation” is how tl 


10se sales executives described it. 


Some American industrialists are suggesting a “bootstrap” 
operation as a business pepper-upper. A Ford spokesman at the 


marketing division conference 
Association warned against toc 


of the American Management 
-vigorous inventory cutting and 


drastic declines in capital spending. He proposed that business 
and consumers maintain “normal” spending to avoid driving 
business activities to lower levels than necessary. 


The scientific spectaculars of Explorer and Sputnik now are 
playing second fiddle to the state of the national economy. A 
world-wide cheering section is enraptured with the economic 
game being quarterbacked in Washington. 
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Labor Seeks 
Public Support 


(Continued from page 1) 
to arouse public support for th 
goals. 

The conference plans were 1 
vealed at the mid-winter confe 
ence of the AFL-CIO executi, 
council at Miami Beach la 
week. Union officials there co: 
ceded privately that negotiatior 
this year are going to be tough 
than usual. 

Key labor spokesmen at tl 
conference will be AFL-ClI( 
president George Meany an 
United Auto Workers’ chief Wa'- 
ter Reuther. Government of! - 
cials are also due to address tl 
meetings which will be directc 
not only at the public but at tl 
White House and Congress ; 
well. 


Good Use of Rostrum 


More than 1,000 union dele- 
gates are due to take part. This 
is not an unfamiliar tactic by la- 
bor unions who frequently use 
the Capitol rostrum as a device 
for lobbying for favorite legisla- 
tive programs. 

Major issues, besides the 
theme that unions must negotiate 
higher wages to raise consumer 
buying power and lift the econ- 
omy, will be a six-point legisla- 
tive program the AFL-CIO will 
be pushing in Congress this 
session. 

Among the proposals are a de- 
mand for higher state unemploy- 
ment benefits up to a minimum 
level of half a workers’ weekly 
wages, to be paid up to 39 weeks. 
In addition, all employers with 
at least one employee would be 
covered, and states would not be 
permitted to bar jobless pay- 
ments to those receiving supple- 
mentary unemployment benefits 
as is the case now in Ohio. 


“State Benefits Inadequate” 


The AFL-CIO protests that 
current state benefits are inade- 
quate, averaging less than $27 a 
week and covering less than two- 
thirds of the unemployed. The 
proposed legislation, already in- 
troduced in Congress as the Ken- 
nedy-McCarthy Bill, would pro- 
vide federal levels that the states, 
which now set the figures, would 
be required to meet. 

Other legislative proposals to 
be plugged at the conference are 
a $100 raise in individual tax ex- 
emptions, federal aid to de- 
pressed areas, public works pro- 
grams, and a $1.25 minimum 
wage with broader coverage. 


FTC Attacks Policies 
Of Thermoid and Shell 


Washington — The _ Federa 
Trade Commission has attacke: 
pricing policies of Thermoid Co 
Trenton, N. J., manufacturer o 
automobile replacement parts, o1 
grounds Thermoid _ illegall 
charged large buyers less that 
small buyers. 

Thermoid’s prices, the F.T.C 
says, favor group buying organ 
izations of jobbers over inde 
pendent jobbers and favor bi; 
private brand customers ove 
both group buying and_ inde 
pendent jobbers. 

In another action the commis 
sion charged the Shell Oil Co 
is illegally granting inducement 
to automobile dealers and othe! 
wholesale and retail customers t 


handle its products exclusively. 
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NOTHING TRANSMITS POWER AT SUCH LOW COST FOR SO LONG 
AS ROEBLING ROYAL BLUE WIRE ROPE. No means of transmitting power can be com- 
pared—on a cost basis—with Royal Blue, the strongest wire rope you’ve ever used. Meeting industry’s stringent 
service demands is a function fulfilled by Royal Blue in many ways: unimpaired flexibility, great resistance to 
shock, abrasion and corrosion ...a plurality of qualities that make for singularly long service life. For further 
details on “‘Jength through strength,’’ communicate with Wire Rope Division, John A. Roebling’s Sons Corpo- 


ration, Trenton 2, New Jersey. 


ROEBUNG 4 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities maf 


Subsidiary of The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation 


DESIGN 
FOR WIRE ROPE 


Its ready adaptability is 
evident wherever poweris 


transmitted. Itconforms 
to unique design re- | 
quirements. Use wire Hi 
rope to transmit y 
power. EA 
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You can tell 


the SLGiF man 
by the length of his product line! 


Fast deliveries of more than 3,000 basic sizes neer himself, backed by versatile application : 
of ball and roller and bearings—the most com- engineers and bearing designers—the kind r 
; ' ~ ' ’ , ; ee cl 

plete line available—are a specialty with the who solve bearing problems quickly. I 
man from S&P. Why not make your job simpler and G 
é ’ i " n 

Not only that. He’s an experienced engi- highly productive by calling him in today? SI 

7811 we 
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EVERY TYPE EVERY USE 


SKF | 


Spherical, Cylindrical, Ball, and “Tasen Tapered Roller Bearings ee a a a oe ve 
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